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THE LANGRA TIGRESS 


BY HUGH ALLEN 


WHENEVER I look back on the 
incident now, I wonder what might 
have happened if I had fired at the 
Langra Tigress the first time I saw 
her. Certainly she gave me the 
chance: the sort of chance that 
sportsmen often dream about yet so 
seldom get in reality. And I ought 
to have been ready and waiting to 
take it; for there had been plain 
warning that she was about. Even 
so, I was taken by surprise. Yet if 
I had been ready, I think it is very 
doubtful if I should have been able 
to write this story. 

On the evening that this first en- 
counter took place, I had gone out 

D 


after wild pig. For we are farmers, 
and our estate is situated in what 
were the old Central Provinces of 
India. That year we were planting 
a crop of groundnut over about a 
hundred acres of land which had 
just been cleared of thick jungle. It 
was something of an emergency 
measure. Coming Land Reforms 
threatened to take this area away 
from us unless it was put under 
cultivation. And since a consider- 
able block of our forests had already 
been ceded to the Government, we 
were trying to save the rest of the 
estate by complying quickly with the 
new regulations. But everything had 
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been very hurried : so much so, that 


for this crop there would be no 
fences round the fields. 

That was the trouble. Wild boars 
and their sows love groundnuts. So, 
just before planting-time, I hoped to 
spread enough alarm and despond- 
ency among these pests to keep them 
away from the new fields until the 
seeds were in and had germinated. 
For if the swine are allowed the 
chance, they will run their iron-like 
snouts down the fresh drill-lines the 
night the seeds are put in; sucking 
up the nuts as they go along like 
mobile vacuum cleaners. Once the 
crop is above ground, it is fairly safe 
until half-ripe. Then the pigs again 
become an unmitigated nuisance. 

It was a stifling, hot-weather even- 
ing when I prepared to go out. The 
rains were due to break at any mom- 
ent, most probably early that night ; 
for even as I was leaving the house, 
angry black clouds were building up 
rapidly above the distant, shimmering 
blue hills. 

Just before I set off, the call of 
peafowl, coming from the direction 
in which I was going, had decided 
me to take a 12-bore shot-gun—for 
the larder was low. And as the area 
for which I was bound was thick 
scrub jungle, buck-shot would be 
the most effective ammunition to 
sling against any pig I put up. 

Through this ground there runs 
a small, twisting nullah, about ten 
feet wide and six deep. I dropped 
down to the sandy bed. The banks 
are lined with many kinds of 
jungle tree: some were already in 


full leaf, while others were perform- 
ing that yearly miracle of producing 
delicate little green leaves and buds 
when it seemed impossible that there 
could be any moisture in that rock- 
like soil. 

Peafowl are very difficult to sur- 
prise: but a stalk along that soft, 
sandy bed could be made in absolute 
silence ; and this place was a favour- 
ite haunt of these gallinaceous birds. 
Slowly I began to creep forward— 
and I had only been going about ten 
minutes when, cautiously rounding 
a sharp bend, I was suddenly stopped 
dead. 

Just in front of me, apparently 
asleep under a patch of shade, was a 
large leopard stretched out on the 
sand. But a closer look showed that 
something was wrong: its attitude 
was most unnatural; the head was 
twisted, and one fore-paw was slightly 
bent and held drunkenly in the air. 
The animal was dead. 

Moving softly up to it, my nose 
told me that it was very dead indeed. 
A swarm of blue flies buzzed up at 
my approach, wafting the sickly 
sweet smell of death more strongly 
to my nostrils. Some animal had 
eaten a small part of the hind- 
quarters, and all round the sand was 
wildly churned up—but it was too 
soft to show any tracks. I began to 
look about me. 

At once I spotted something else. 
A little farther down the nullah, and 
pulled in right under the bank, were 
the remains of what had once been 
a young chital stag. All that was left 
of it was the head, a few pieces of 
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skin and splintered bone, and two 
almost whole ribs. 

Both animals had been dead for 
about two days, and I began to 
wonder just what had happened. 
Then, looking round again for some 
definite clue, I saw that a small 
flame-of-the-forest tree had fallen 
across the bed of the nullah, and was 
blocking the view in that direction. 
I went up to it and looked across. 
Immediately something black caught 
my eye, lying almost at my feet, but 
on the other side of the tree: it was 
the dead body of a huge wild boar. 

I climbed over and began to 
examine it. The mask was set in the 
most hideous snarl, and the one 
large tush I could see was not white, 
but stained brown with congealed 
blood. The remains were fresh, the 
meat hardly tainted; but some part 
of the hind-quarters had been eaten, 
and the rest of the boar had been 
horribly ripped and torn. This was 
undoubtedly the work of a tiger, and 
by the look of things he had not had 
it all his own way. 

Then a very sinister fact pene- 
trated to my mind. There was a 
complete absence of vultures or 
crows about any of the kills, and the 
jungle was ominously silent. Some- 
where, close at hand, that tiger was 
lying up: it must be, or the nearby 
trees and the ground would have 
been thick with these revolting 
scavengers. 

It was now just six o’clock, and a 
little darker than usual; for the 
black clouds had crept up overhead, 
and muffled thunder was vibrating 


in the hot, stifling air. This was a 
very likely time for the tiger to 
return for a feed, and the bed of that 
nullah was a very unhealthy spot. 
Rather hastily I climbed the bank 
and stood beside a small clump of 
saplings. The scrub jungle was very 
thick ; for the previous year it had 
been cut over, and now, with the 
amazing rapidity with which the 
forests revive, the old stumps had 
sent up shoots to a height of several 
feet, and visibility was reduced to a 
few yards in any direction. Once up 
on the higher ground I began to 
listen: complete silence. At the 
same time I was looking round for 
a suitable tree, covering the nullah, 
in which I might sit. For I felt sure 
that the tiger would return; most 
probably very soon. 

But had it already seen or heard 
me ? 

There was not a rustle, or any 
other warning sound from the 
jungle ; only the awakening evening 
insects broke the silence. And while 
I listened, I tried to piece together 
the story of that small nullah. That 
a tiger had killed the boar I knew— 
but what of the leopard and the 
young chital stag? It was the most 
fascinating little mystery that I had 
yet come across. 

Then, without a sound, the tiger 
suddenly appeared about five yards 
in front of me. 

It was, rather, a tigress; and she 
came from behind a small cluster of 
teak like a conjurer’s illusion. At 
first she did not see me, for she was 
moving obliquely away. But I must 
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have made some slight movement of 
surprise, for suddenly she turned her 
head and looked straight at me. Yet 
it seemed that she did not notice me 
at all: her eyes looked quite vacant, 
and in the calmest manner she con- 
tinued on her way and passed out of 
sight behind some cover. As she 
went, I saw she was plastered with 
dried mud, and along her left flank 
ran a long, bloody gash. And she 
was walking with a decided limp. 
To this day I cannot understand 
why that tigress’s sudden arrival was 
such a surprise to me. She so 


obviously had to be somewhere close. 
Yet when she came I was caught 
completely off my guard and made 
no effort to bring her down. An 
easier target could hardly have been 
imagined ; but had I fired instinct- 
ively, it might well have been, for 


two reasons, the last trigger I ever 
squeezed. 

The moment after that mud- 
stained body had disappeared from 
sight I recovered my wits : there was 
still a good chance of collecting her. 
After the blistering heat of the day, 
and the pain of the wound, she would 
be making for water. Certainly she 
was headed in the right direction ; 
for there was a pool, about fifty yards 
away, on the bed of another and 
larger nullah. If I could come upon 
her there, she would be a sitting shot 
from the high bank above. 

I gave her a minute’s start, then 
followed softly. About twenty yards 
to my front was a little clearing 
among the trees; on the farther 
side the ground rose steeply, and 


was covered with young saplings. 
Coming into the open space, I 
stopped and looked round: there 
was nothing in sight. 

I was about to go on when a 
sudden, startling thought made me 
pause. I had been acting like a 
lunatic ever since I found that 
butcher’s shop in the small nullah ; 
for I had completely forgotten that 
I was carrying a shot-gun, loaded, at 
that moment, with number six in the 
right barrel and buck-shot in the 
choke. In mitigation, I can only 
plead that almost invariably I carry 
a .375 when out in the jungles, and 
the recent, unusual events were 
filling my mind to the exclusion of all 
else. 

It was a mistake easily rectified. I 
had one lethal ball cartridge with me; 
so breaking the gun, I took out the 
number six and fished about in my 
pocket until I found the case I 
wanted, 

Then, without any warning at all, 
everything happened at once. There 
was a shattering roar from the high 
ground a little to my right, and I 
heard the tigress crashing towards 
me through rough teak-leaves under 
the cover of the trees. The next 
second she came into view, and, with 
one mighty bound, landed in the 
clearing about thirty paces in front 
of me. 

The shock was so complete that 
I was temporarily paralysed, and the 
ball cartridge dropped from my 
fingers as I was putting it in the 
chamber. This folly, I believe now, 
undoubtedly saved my life; for if 
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the gun had been properly loaded, I 
am sure I should have used it in the 
next few confused minutes. 

Because, for a second or two, I 
failed to appreciate the situation: 
then, when I did, it came as another, 
stunning shock. The animal before 
me now was not the tigress—but 
a very large and most aggressive 
tiger! And he was obviously bent 
on mischief: there was little doubt 
about that ; for as soon as he landed 
on his feet, he whipped about to face 
me—and then began weaving quickly 
from side to side across my front. 
At the same time he threw up his 
head and rent the air with a series 
of shaking, bellowing roars. More 
alarming still were the lightning- 
quick, feint attacks he began to make 
—all at once crouching low to the 
ground, hind-quarters slightly raised, 
and ears laid back hard against his 
head, the lips mouthing a vicious 
snarl that rumbled out between 
gleaming fangs. Then, confidently, 
like a cat with a mouse in its power, 
he broke off his pantomime with a 
great sideways leap, to frisk off again 
—weaving and roaring. 

At any second that tiger was 
coming in: each time he threatened, 
my eyes were focused on the end of 
his tail. The moment that flickered 
—he would spring. 

All this time I had been creeping 
slowly backwards, fascinated by that 
prancing striped yellow body. The 
shot-gun still hung open over my 
left arm. Should I suddenly snap it 
shut and try for his head with the 
buck-shot in the choke barrel? It 


might come off—but it was a very 
long shot indeed. 

Then I saw something that ruled 
this idea right out. From the corner 
of my eye I suddenly spotted the 
tigress. She was sitting up like a 
big domestic cat before a fire, just 
a few yards to my right, under a 
small kakra tree. And she was 
watching the scene before her with 
a pleased, gentle smile on her face. 

When I saw her, I realised that 
the situation was well-nigh hopeless ; 
everything became unpleasantly clear 
—these two were mating. That 
explained her extraordinary behaviour 
when she had seemed to ignore my 
presence, so near the kills, a little 
while earlier. For it is not un- 
common, when the female is in 
season, to find her going about in a 
kind of dazed, ecstatic trance. 

There was no hint of any ecstatic 
trance about the male! He un- 
doubtedly meant business—if any- 
thing, he was getting more excited. 
For this encounter was just what he 
wanted: it was giving him an 
excellent opportunity to show off 
before his sweetheart; and if that 
charnel-house in the nullah, was any- 
thing to go by, this tiger had put in 
quite a lot of practice. 

I was still moving slowly back- 
wards ; but the tiger had decreased 
the distance between us. Suddenly 
I came up against a small tree, so I 
began to edge round the slender 
trunk; at last I had reached the 
limits of that little clearing. But 
this could not go on: something 
must happen soon; indeed, it was 
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surprising that the tiger had already 
waited so long. 

Help came from the most unex- 
pected quarter. A thin tongue of 
lightning flickered down in a brilliant, 
violet flash; and this was followed 
almost instantaneously by a mighty 
crash of thunder right overhead. It 
stopped the tiger dead in his tracks ; 
then he looked about him, seemingly 
puzzled. The rain came hard on the 
thunder: first, a few large drops 
spattered against my hat and bare 
arms; then, only a moment later, 
the deluge roared and hissed down 
with the noise of an express train. 

A solid sheet of water was cascad- 
ing before my eyes, and soon it was 
splashing up from the ground in a 


With that first downpour, the 
monsoon set in without the usual 
break. There followed for me a 
very busy period: all the planting 
had to be done, and there was less 


time to think about tigers. In any 
case, it was hardly likely that those 
two would hang about, for during 
the rains these animals seldom stay 
long in one spot. But I did, at odd 
times, think of the carnage in that 
nullah: I had never come across 
anything like it before. I believed 
that both tigers had surprised the 
leopard soon after he killed the stag. 
And spots (for some leopards are 
very bold indeed) may have refused 
to give way over his own kill. Then 
the tiger may have gone for him: 


thin mist. Hastily taking advantage 
of this heaven-sent diversion, I 
moved farther behind the shelter of 
my tree. I could still see the tiger ; 
but now it seemed as if all the ardour 
had been soaked right out of him as 
the rain rattled and bounced off his 
streaming back. Watching him 
closely, I put another buck-shot 
cartridge in the right barrel and 
slowly closed the gun; then I 
slipped forward the safety catch. 

But he had given up. With a 
great shake of his rain-soaked body 
he wheeled abruptly and trotted 
away. Almost at once the tigress 
joined him, and together they went 
bounding off towards some broken 
land to find shelter. 


not so much for possession of the 
carcass as to show off to his mate. 
The tiger had attacked the boar too ; 
and, I think, found him a worthy 
antagonist as soon as the fight began. 
So the tigress may have waded in to 
help him, and got, for her trouble, 
that long gash on her side. But that 
is all supposition: there are many 
other possible solutions. Sometimes 
I picture the scene of what might 
have happened if I had shot the 
tigress as soon as I saw her. It is 
not unlikely that the tiger would 
have appeared, to see what all the 
noise was about, when I was bending 
over the dead body of his lady love, 
quite unsuspicious of any further 
developments. Then, no thunder- 
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storm in this world would have kept 
him off. ... 

But the tigers did not move on. 
Almost immediately there broke out 
an orgy of cattle-killing all round us. 
And it seemed a senseless slaughter : 
few of the animals taken were eaten, 
and the tigers never went back to a 
kill after the first feed. 

Then, one day—about four miles 
away—a man was attacked and done 
to death. Certainly his demise was 
caused by a tiger, or tigers, but the 
body was found intact ; no part of it 
had been eaten. Nevertheless, almost 
immediately after, the dread cry 
began to ring through the forests : 
Adam Kor! A man-eater stalks 
abroad ! 

The news spread with amazing 
rapidity. But I did not believe that 
this was the work of a man-eating 
tiger. It seemed, on the evidence, 
more likely to have been the result of 
a sudden, chance encounter such as 
had befallen me; but this time the 
victim had been unlucky. And I 
think I was right: there were no 
further human kills—at least for a 
considerable time. So, as the cattle 
slaughter stopped too, the scare 
gradually died down. 

All this time at least one tiger was 
still about, and remaining very much 
on the same beat. For very often 
during the nights there came the 
sure signs that some carnivore was 
patrolling the jungles; and on two 
occasions I came across recent kills. 
Several times also I found the fresh 
tracks of a tiger. 

These were very interesting; for 


they showed that it was dragging 
its left hind-leg. So it was reason- 
able to suppose that this was the 
tigress that had been wounded by 
the boar. It was on account of this 
limp that she eventually acquired the 
name ‘ Langra.’ 

She gave us no trouble: her 
behaviour was exemplary. In fact, 
I was quite glad of her presence ; 
for as the months went by, the ripen- 
ing groundnuts began to attract the 
attention of the wild pigs. A good 
watchful tigress, with a known taste 
for pork, was of decided value; 
much more so, in some ways, than 
the night-watchmen we were employ- 
ing. For these men just sat on high 
wooden platforms in the fields and 
drove away the marauding sounders 
with an occasional shout—if they 
happened to be awake. 

One night, however, the Langra 
Tigress disgraced herself. On the 
other side of the river she dragged 
a man down from his platform; 
killed him, carried him off, and then 
ate some of his body. Or so went 
the report that came in to us. 

In actual fact, she did nothing of 
this: she only got the blame for it. 
When rumour and panic had been 
sifted from the truth, there was no 
real evidence against her. Admit- 
tedly I was late on the scene: the 
dead man was not one of our own 
people but lived in a village some 
distance away; and he was not 
found for a whole day and night, for 
nobody made any serious effort to 
look for him. Then, when he was 
eventually discovered in some thick 
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jungle, heavy rains had washed 
away any clues there might once have 
been. The body had been so 
thoroughly savaged that it was very 
obviously not the work of a tiger; 
for that animal is a clean killer. It 
looked much more like the mess that 
a large, solitary wild boar leaves 
after a mad, berserk attack. But in 
this opinion I was definitely alone. 
Once again the cry of ‘ man-eater’ 
rang through the jungles; and this 
time it went on ringing. 

All our night-watchmen struck 
work, leaving the groundnut crop 
wide open to the invading sounders 
of pig. Nor would any arguments 
of mine make them change their 
minds. No others for a considerable 
distance around, they earnestly as- 
sured me, were now watching on 
their land after dark. Moreover, 


they also pointed out, all of them 
were family men. 

Some other arrangement to guard 
the fields had to be made at once: 
they could not be left unwatched for 
even a single hour after dark. At 


such short notice the lot must 


inevitably fall on me; for only my, 


sister and myself live on the estate 
besides the servants. Each night I 
would have to go round the ground- 
nuts on foot and keep the pests away 
as best I could, until some other 
solution was found. It was not a 
pleasant prospect; and the first 
night gave me a nasty taste of what 
I was in for. Indeed, I liked it so 
little that I had another go at the 
watchmen the following morning: 
but again I failed to shift them, they 


stubbornly refused all the induce- 
ments I held before their eyes. So 
I resolved to beat for the tigress— 
and made matters far worse than 
they already were. For the monsoon 
is no time for this kind of sport ; the 
jungle is much too thick, and gives 
the animals every chance to slip out 
of the drive and get away in the 
dense cover quite unseen. 

I was grasping at straws; there 
was no certainty that the tigress was 
lying up anywhere near us. But on 
the second day we got her moving. 
I heard the excited shout go up as 
she was discovered. Then came 
an alarming medley of frightened 
screams and yells as she broke back, 
swiping one man out of the way, and 
treeing the rest like a lot of gibbering 
monkeys. 

Now, that going back on her part 
was very strange ; for she was being 
driven gently in the direction which 
all her natural instincts must have 
told her was the safe one—yet she 
deliberately chose the hard way out. 
But after that, beating was stopped, 
and I had no alternative except to 
settle down to the nightly patrols 
round the fields in earnest. 

“Do not be so foolish, sahib ! ” 
warned old Sama, the head watch- 
man. “All the others round us 
have given up their crops to the care 
of God—no one is going abroad after 
dark. And your land is particularly 
dangerous.” 

Unfortunately the old man was 
only too right : all the fields in which 
the groundnuts had been planted 
were the ones we had recently 
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hacked out of the jungles. And to 
make matters more difficult, they 
were not yet consolidated, but scat- 
tered haphazard throughout the 
forests wherever the soil had been 
good. So it meant a walk of nearly 
two hours—mostly through jungle— 
to visit each field in turn. This 
was distinctly uninviting ; for, apart 
from tigers, the estate holds leopards 
and bears, and the chances of dis- 
turbing these about their lawful 
occasions are much greater at night 
than during the day. 


The scare lasted for three months. 
All that time the tigress was seldom 
away for long. And during this 
period I had to keep going after 
those pigs during darkness, just as 
soon as the sun had set. Nearly 
every night I learnt something new ; 
for moving through a pitch-black 
jungle alone is very different from 
a daytime walk over the same 
ground. In the dark, although at 
first it may not be realised, the sports- 
man is almost entirely protected 
from danger by his sense of hearing. 
The number of small, insignificant 
sounds that will stop a man dead 
after dark would be disregarded 
during the day or, more likely, not 
even noticed. 

The pigs were extraordinarily 
troublesome. One lone boar in 
particular was bad tempered and 
very aggressive. He resented inter- 
ference with his meals so much that 
on one occasion he charged me from 
the rear, and in the ensuing fracas 
removed my shorts. But I got the 

D2 


pigs under some control and pursued 
them relentlessly throughout the 
nights from field to field, never 
allowing them to settle down for 
long. 

After some weeks of this night 
stalking I began to have much more 
confidence in myself. I was quickly 
learning to ignore dozens of little 
sounds by finding out just what they 
were. And my shooting after dark 
improved too. In the early stages I 
had wasted a great deal of ammuni- 
tion on the pigs; now I was hitting 
them much more often. Nearly 
every shot had to be taken off-hand, 
quickly, and at an animal (probably 
moving) that was illuminated only 
by the light of a torch mounted on 
the weapon. In practice I found 
that the maximum effective range, 
under these conditions, was not more 
than forty yards for a dead certain 
kill. Beyond this distance the torch 
showed little except the staring eyes 
of the animal looking into the beam ; 
usually the body was quite invisible. 

Tigers were never long absent 
from my thoughts: nearly every 
night the jungle told of some carni- 
vore on the prowl. Whenever one 
was near, the night would be charged 
with an electric tension; as if the 
whole forest waited with baited 
breath. Then, at intervals, would 
come the sure and certain warnings. 
The sharp, grating rasp of the 
sambur, the high-pitched ‘ Wow- 
ou !—Wow-ou!’ of the terrified 
spotted-deer; and if the monkeys 
started to send up their coughing 
and sneezing alarm from the tree- 
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tops, some large cat was certain to 
be passing beneath them. On. one 
occasion—so near that it froze me to 
the spot for a full half-hour—there 
came the sudden, blood-curdling 
scream of the lone jackal. And he, 
nearly always, precedes a prowling 
tiger. 

After a time I realised that the 
nights of alarm were rather too many 
to be normal. For one thing, we 
have not as many tigers as all that 
and, secondly, the rains were still on. 
Even if a tiger should choose to stay 
for long in one place, he generally 
works round some regular beat 
which may take him ten days or 
so to complete. Yet the Langra 
Tigress—and I felt certain it was she 
—was remaining almost static on the 
estate. Was she now so lame that 


The night on which I finally learnt 
the truth about the Langra Tigress 
was a dreary one of high winds and 


stinging, driving rain. It was diffi- 
cult to hear anything above the 
howling of the storm; and without 
my hearing I was feeling completely 
lost, and moving about very slowly. 
At three o’clock in the morning the 
wind suddenly dropped and the dark 
clouds overhead began to break up, 
leaving clear patches of sky through 
which the stars shone down. Wet 
through and miserable, I was making 
my way across one of the regular 
fields of the farm which was down 
to tili—a valuable oil-seed crop. 


she could hardly get about? If this 
were so, what the devil was she eat- 
ing ? Certainly she was not addicted 
to human flesh ; for, apart from that 
one very doubtful incident, there 
had been no further kills. Neither 
was she worrying cattle any more, 
so, somehow, she must be hunting 
her natural food: the jungle game. 

The answer was simple, when I 
knew it, and I should have thought 
of it much sooner; for I had held 
all the clues from the start. But had 
I known the truth earlier I should 
have been much more worried than 
I already was ; for I liked to believe 
that the tigress haunting the land 
was a sporting one, and would never 
dream of interfering with the absurd, 
two-legged creature who made such 
a noise moving about her jungles. 


This too needed watching: sambur 
stags and their hinds relish it, 
nibbling off the juicy green pods, 
and at this time of the morning I 
was quite likely to find some of these 
animals near the edges of the field. 

I was to be disappointed ; for just 
then, the tigress, too, was taking an 
interest in those samburs. Suddenly, 
from the direction of the river, came 
the sharp, clear alarm call of a hind. 
She seemed to be about four hundred 
yards from where I was standing. 
Soon it became apparent that some- 
thing unusual was going on; be- 
cause the sambur continued to call 
for much longer than was ever 
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normal, and all the while she was 
moving very slowly nearer to where 
I stood. Never have I heard such a 
long alarm: it lasted for a full 
fifteen minutes. Then, suddenly, 
her cries redoubled, carrying with 
them a pitiful, almost pleading note. 
Shortly came the end of that hind’s 
agony. 

From a patch of teak forest, away 
across the field, rose a sudden crash 
as though some heavy body had been 
hurled down upon yielding, leafy 
cover. A strangled cry went up, 
immediately stifled in the throat, 
then complete silence. But not for 
long—soon there was a heavy scuff- 
ling and rustling among the crisp, 
dripping undergrowth, and then 
something moved off, making a 
great scraping noise as it passed 


through the big, rough teak leaves ; 
a large animal was carrying away 


some heavy burden. I continued to 
listen as the sounds died away: 
there was no doubt in my mind that 
I had just heard the Langra Tigress 
killing her prey. Slowly I moved 
across to find the scene of the 
tragedy. It was not difficult to dis- 
cover: the torch lighted upon a 
large patch of trampled ground, in 
the midst of which were two wrecked 
teak saplings. 

Then I saw the tracks. That 
sambur hind had been defeated from 


Six more weeks went by and still 
our paths had not crossed—as far as 


her very first alarm call; for she had 
been up against not ome tiger—but 
three | 

Or so she must have thought. 
Because in the soft earth of a game- 
path the pug-marks of the Langra 
Tigress were very clear; and now 
it was obvious why she had remained 
for so long. She was accompanied 
by two small cubs, and they were 
just at an age to be taught how to 
kill. With the death of that hind, 
they had recently completed another 
night’s lesson. And somewhere, 
probably among the hills up in the 
north corner of the estate, the tigress 
must have found a snug retreat. 


With this new-found knowledge I 
was even more careful than before 
on the night rounds ; for now there 
was real danger of a sudden attack. 
It would be enough just to place my- 
self, however innocently, between 
the mother and her cubs to invite 
trouble. No longer was it possible 
to believe that I was being helped 
with the pigs by a tigress with sport- 
ing instincts. About the only in- 
stincts the Langra Tigress possessed 
now were maternal—perhaps the 
most dangerous of all. From that 
time I always carried a 12-bore as 
being the handiest weapon, with a 
ball cartridge in the right barrel and 
buck-shot in the left. 


I knew. Soon the groundnuts 
would be ripe, and then I would be 
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free to resume a normal life. Nor 
would I be sorry: these night vigils 
had been something of a strain ; and 
now, although the rains were over, 
bitter cold weather had set in which 
did nothing to make the patrols more 
pleasant. 

I met the Langra Tigress again 
just before harvest time. 

It was a brisk, frosty night, and 
very dark with a fine Scotch mist 
rising off the river. The pigs, as 
usual, had been troublesome, and I 
had a mile to go before reaching 
home. My way led through what 
we called Whistling Wood, a small 
patch of mixed jungle, in the middle 
of which stood an enormous pipal 
tree. Many years previously, one 


of the great limbs of this forest giant 
had been struck by lightning, and it 
stood out, just a charred and withered 
member, pointing barrenly up to the 


sky. Time and termites had hollowed 
it out, and in some peculiar way it 
had become endowed with a re- 
markable characteristic. 

When the wind from a certain 
direction had built up to a proper 
strength, a low melodious note 
suddenly boomed out, sounding not 
unlike the opening bars of Ave 
Maria played on an organ. During 
the hours of darkness it was an 
eerie and rather frightening sound, 
if you did not happen to know just 
what it was. Even so, none of our 
jungle folk would go near the place 
after nightfall. And not only for 
this reason; for there lay in that 


little patch of jungle the ashes of a 


great hunter, whose last wish was to 


rest among the forests and animals 
he had loved so well. Local super- 
stition had it that a shadowy figure 
was generally to be seen stalking 
through the trees, with a rifle at the 
ready. Certainly the animals were 
there to keep him company: that 
little spot was a veritable Piccadilly 
Circus of game-tracks and, at night, 
about the most dangerous place along 
my route. 

On this night, as I came into 
Whistling Wood, an intermittent, 
fresh morning breeze was springing 
up from the river, and all round me 
the young saplings were dancing and 
bobbing to the soft music of the 
pipal tree. Quickly I passed through 
without hearing or seeing anything. 
On the far side of the wood, and 
almost backing on to it, was a field 
of groundnuts. Coming out into 
the open, I saw the hurricane lan- 
terns among the crop. winking 
through the thinning mist. I stopped 
to listen. Suddenly—and I did not 
see the direction from which they 
came—two jackals darted into the 
feeble circle of light thrown by the 
lantern nearest to me, about twenty- 
five yards off. Now jackals are 
another pest which attacks ground- 
nuts, tearing up the nuts with their 
paws and eating them, and this field 
was, for some reason, more open to 
their visitations than any of the 
others. 

For a moment I watched them 
idly. They were gambolling about 
round the edge of the feeble circle 
of light, and there was something 
very graceful about the way they 
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played. Round and round they 
went—twisting and turning, rolling 
and wrestling ; pausing, then dodg- 
ing and chasing all over again. So 
full of life did they seem that I 
decided to forgive them. As I began 
to move off, I lit a cigarette, and as 
the match flickered, I thought idly 
that those animals played more like 
GMB. 2 6s 

coos GO 

And then I really looked at them. 
Cats they were: little yellow ones 
with black stripes. . . . Tiger 
cubs ! 

As soon as I was sure, I stood 
absolutely still. Where was mother ? 
Was she, in fact, already watching 
me? For up to that moment I had 
not been moving with a great deal of 
caution; and there was also that 
unfortunate cigarette. On the other 


hand she might not yet know of my 
presence—so I began to strain my 
ears to catch the slightest sound that 


might betray her. But that fresh 
breeze, playing with the leaves and 
trees, and boosting up the strains of 
Ave Maria from the wood behind 
me, was kicking up so much row that 
it must inevitably be masking any 
tiny sound that the tigress might 
make. Angry and frightened, I 
began to curse it heartily. But the 
next moment it told me where the 
Langra Tigress was. 

The wind was blowing on to the 
right side of my face as I stood 
watching the cubs and listening. 
All at once—and it was but a fleeting 
impression—there whisked past my 
nostrils a distinct smell of tiger. 


There was no doubt about it: the 
scent of these animals cannot be 
confused with anything else on 
earth. Then, as if to confirm my 
nose, the tigress called sharply to her 
cubs from out of the darkness. That 
meant she had located me, or was, 
at least, very suspicious of some 
danger. 

I raised the gun and switched on 
the torch. A light, I hoped, would 
confuse her. And being, most 
likely, right outside her experience, 
might persuade her to slink away 
with her precious brood without 
further incident. 

Almost immediately I picked up 
her eyes in the beam of the torch. 
She was about thirty yards away. 
But the eyes were all I could see of 
her, because the torch batteries were 
becoming exhausted ; they had just 
had a very hard night, and had not 
been new when I set out. The beam 
was just a dull yellow stab in the 
darkness with the eyes staring back 
from the end of it. 

The tigress seemed to be moving 
very slowly: not directly towards 
me, but slightly and obliquely away. 
Without seeing her clearly, it was 
difficult to judge her intentions. 
Above all things I wanted to avoid 
risking a shot unless I had no other 
alternative. For it looked as if she 
was trying to make off. But I could 
not see her properly—if only the 
torch was a little brighter. 

Automatically, with my left hand, 
I began to squeeze round the small 
switch which was strapped to the 
fore part of the gun: from past 
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experience I knew that this treat- 
ment sometimes resulted in a brighter 
light, as occasionally the contacts 
became dirty. Still keeping the eyes 
in the centre of the beam, I began 
to squeeze harder. 


I have never been able to account 
satisfactorily for what happened 
next: tensed up nerves certainly 
had something to do with it; that, 
and some unconscious sympathy 
shown by my right hand for what 
my left was doing—for, without in 
any way meaning to, I squeezed the 
right trigger. 

Both recoil and report took me 
completely by surprise. And then, 
to my horror, as the noise of the 
explosion died away, I heard that 
low-velocity ball strike with a sicken- 
ing smack! As it did so, the eyes 
vanished. 

Appalled at what I had done, I 
stood and kept the light on the spot 
where the tigress had been. There 
was neither sound nor movement. 
After some little time I began to 
think I had dropped her dead in her 
tracks. And this would not have 
been too much of a fluke; for the 
range was just over thirty yards, and 
the torch was so fixed that the shot 
would have passed down the middle 
of the beam. I waited a good ten 
minutes and then began to move 
slowly forward. But when I came 
near to where she ought to have 
been lying, there was nothing there. 
Nor, when I cast the light farther 
afield, was there any sign of her. 
Then I began to think I had missed, 


and that the shot had hit something 
else. 

Now, by all the usual rules of 
tiger- shooting, it was asking for 
trouble to follow her up at once. 
But those rules were for straight- 
forward, daytime hunting ; the pres- 
ent circumstances were exceptional. 
It was still very dark, and the safest 
thing to do was to find the tigress 
before she recovered from the first 
shock of that bullet—if indeed she 
had been hit—and launched an 
attack. For there was no clue to 
where she was, and it was useless for 
me to think of running away until 
daylight—any direction might bring 
me straight on top of her. So I had 
little alternative but to continue the 
search. 

Soon, I came upon the first blood, 
glistening in the soft glow of the 
torch, smeared on a few kakra leaves 
which had been rolled on. I set off 
slowly along the blood trail, which 
soon became very distinct. But 
every minute the torch was getting 
weaker; at times it started to 
flicker. 

Almost without warning, I nearly 
stumbled right into her. Fortun- 
ately she gave herself away: there 
came a quick choking growl from a 
little way ahead, and when I whipped 
up the light I saw the Langra Tigress 
clearly for the first time that night. 
She was crouched, a little to my 
right and about seven yards away, her 
ears lying flat and her lips drawn back 
in a savage snarl. But before I had 
properly seen her and blinded her 
with the light, I knew she had seen 
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me too. So I raised the gun quickly 
. and she sprang straight for 
the torch as I pulled both triggers. 

Instinctively, even as I fired, I 
had known that this was coming: 
so I believe I had started to throw 
myself madly sideways and down as 
she was leaving the ground. But 
something, and I think it was one of 
her hind-paws, caught me and sent 
me sprawling backwards. I heard 
her land with a soft thud close behind 
me. I still cannot remember all I 
did, or even what went on during 
the next few confused seconds; but 
somehow I got the torch on her 
again, and she answered this with 
a choking, gasping roar which seemed 
to burst right in my face. Now she 
was on the ground with only her 
head and shoulders raised: obvi- 
ously very badly wounded, but she 
was making a desperate and frantic 
effort to stand up—her great fore- 
paws were clawing madly at the 
earth. Her hind-legs appeared to be 
useless ; for the back part of her 
body was lying flat on the ground, 
and for all her furious attempts 
she was just dragging it slowly 
forward. 

Keeping the light on her, I got 
quickly to my feet. All her violent, 
futile exertions told plainly of a 
broken back: a well-placed shot 
now would finish her. But the gun 
had only spent cases in the chambers. 
Never have I felt possessed of so 
many thumbs as I groped feverishly 
for cartridges. Right pocket, ball— 
left, buck-shot . . . or was it the 
other way about....? For my 


jacket suddenly seemed to have gone 
crazy—then I found it was hanging 
in tattered shreds about me. Some- 
how the ammunition was found and 
rammed into the breeches. By this 
time, in spite of the intensely cold 
night air, sweat was streaming down 
my face, because all the time I had 
been frantically fumbling about, the 
tigress, like some fantastic horror out 
of a nightmare, had been striving 
violently to get at me. Then, as I 
roughly snapped the gun shut and 
jabbed the safety catch forward, 
she suddenly collapsed: her head 
dropped to the ground, and she 
began to gasp in great lungfuls of 
air. 

She was obviously finished: but 
it seldom pays to be too sure of any 
tiger that is still breathing. So, 


somewhat unsteadily, I crept round 
to her flank and put in another shot 


at the base of her skull. A little 
shiver ran through the massive body, 
then the mouth opened slowly, and 
—after a brief moment—as slowly 
closed for the last time. With a 
slight final tremor, the great head 
sank more firmly onto the ground. 

Up to that moment I had acted 
like a man going through a fantastic 
dream, whose subconscious mind is 
telling him all the time that none of 
it is reality. Now it was over, my 
knees suddenly felt so weak I had to 
sit down on the ground. And to 
steady my nerves I lit a cigarette. 
While I was smoking it I surveyed 
the damage to my zip jacket: the 
front had been torn right down. The 
thick scarf which I wore underneath 
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had taken most of the punishment ; 
apart from a few scratches, I was 
unhurt. 


I did not really deserve to get 
away so lightly: that first shot 
should never have been fired ; there 
was no proper excuse for it at all. I 
am quite certain now that if I had 
not fired, the tigress would have left 
me alone ; for she had already called 
to her cubs and, as far as I could see, 
was making off, taking her precious 
brood away from that strange light 
beyond which she could see nothing. 
And who knows how many times 
she had seen me about before ? 
Perhaps, after all these months, I 
had become quite a familiar figure 
to her, unknown to myself. If this 
were true, then she might very well 
have possessed all those sporting 


qualities with which I had once 
credited her. 

As I finished my cigarette, dawn 
was just painting the eastern sky 
with delicate hues of pink and lemon 
light. And as the new day began, I 
reflected that the night patrols were 
over at last. Looking back on it all, 
I could not truthfully say that I had 
enjoyed it, although I learnt a great 
deal. But when I thought of the 
tigress, and the boar that removed 
my pants, I realised that as a night 
hunter I still had a long way to go. 
For the encounters had been brought 
about by my own carelessness ; and 
each time I had been more lucky 
than I deserved. So, all things con- 
sidered, I cannot recommend night- 
shooting on foot unless you have to 
do it . . . even if you avoid making 
the fat-headed mistakes that J made. 





GOODHART 


BY JAN ELS 


It needs a stout heart to dig over 
the Kentish silt. It has not the 
normal angle of repose of soil either 
on your spade or off it. Friable 
soil rests at a comfortable angle. 
This comes up a solid block, a hefty 
load. You toss it (if you can) so 
that its top of weeds and grass falls 
to the bottom of your trench, buried 
well under the clod. Then you 


make a side-cut, pull out your spade 
(and it is surprising how much sur- 
face friction there is to overcome 
in that simple move), turn it through 


ninety degrees as you raise it aloft, 
and then bring it down mightily 
with the force of a pile-driver—so 
it seems, anyway. As the blade 
shears into the soil your foot swings 
up onto the tread and you keep the 
blade a-moving with the full weight 
of your body and drive it full spit 
or more, lever the spade forward to 
break the clod loose, heave and toss. 
You want to stop pretty soon but 
you do it again and again and again. 
The longing to stop grows so much 
faster than the area you are turning 
that you feel ashamed. You resist. 
You must have a good excuse, you 
decide, a very good excuse like the 
call ‘Tea! ’—that always stops any 
work—or a very important young 
visitor, with things like home-work 
to talk about. 


Before we came to England I had 
never had to dig soil like this, and 
very little of any other kind. The 
willing Bantu does that and with his 
help gardening was a pleasure in the 
Cape Eastern Province. Here in the 
Garden of England it is heavy going, 
and with every heave and toss my 
thoughts turned more and more on 
James, who had been our gardener 
out there. 

James Nguni was a Xosa, old but a 
fine worker. He refused to carry a 
pass although he had neither the 
education nor the standing entitling 
him to exemption. He said that 
Bantu over sixty were not required 
to have a pass of any kind. That 
is not so, and I ran a risk in keeping 
him in my employ, but I liked his 
courage and the way he set about a 
garden. 

The time came when I had to tell 
him I was going to England. “I 
am sorry,” James said simply. “‘ The 
master has been good to let me 
work his land.” He paused, shuffled 
his battered old boots to rub out a 
couple of eintjie corms and then 
looked up at me and asked, “ Will 
the master tell me if there are any 
black men in England ?” 

“Why yes,” I said, “there are 
some.” 

“Ah! Do they carry passes ?” 
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“No, they don’t. They are free 
to go about as they please.” 

“Ewé! I have heard that! It is 
true then. They are treated like 
white men? There is no difference?” 

“ There is no difference,” I said. 

“Can a black man buy land in 
England, master ? ” 

“Yes, of course, he can. He is 
treated just like everybody else.” 

James looked down at the soil in 
silence for a while, his head bowed. 
Presently he shook it and straightened 
up. 

“* T like to work the land,” he said, 
“even when it is not my own. It 
is the mother of all things. But 
where can a Bantu get land for 
himself ? I think I can try to hire 
a piece of land in the Transkei.” 

“Ts that what you will do when 
I’m gone ?” I asked. 

“TI can try, master. But the 
master will buy land in England ?” 

“Yes, I hope to do that.” 

James put his hand to his mouth 
and smiled behind it. 

“Yor! Then if the black man 
can get land in England the master 
will have to work his land himself. 
There will be none to work it for 
him.” 

“‘ T suppose so,” I said. 

“It is good,” said James. “A 
man has pleasure when he works 
land for himself.” 

Was it good that I would have 
to do my own digging ? I did not 
ask him. James would have been 
very useful here in my English 
garden. 

I was leaning on my spade when 
old Goodhart came. He walked in 


slowly, nodded to me and looked 
around. 

“It’s been left too long,” he said, 
“but it’s good soil. Things grow 
well on it.” He was looking towards 
the area my wife called the ‘ bush 
veld,’ a jungle I had not had the 
courage to tackle. “It’s got out of 
hand,” he added. 

I wished just then that it was out 
of my hands too, but I did not say 
so. All I said was, “ You’re right, 
neighbour.” 

I saw the old man take note of 
the result of my efforts. I thought 


he smiled but I was not sure. 

“Do you need help ?” he asked. 
His manner suggested that of course 
he knew that I could manage alone 
if I wanted to, but help might be 
useful just to get the place into 
*“ After that it'll be easier,” 


order. 
was what I understood him to say. 
I fetched another spade. 

Old Goodhart hung his coat on 
an apple limb, took the spade and, 
moving slowly and with the utmost 
deliberation, showed me how. 

Goodhart was seventy-six then. 
He has an acre which he has worked 
since he was twenty-one. He used 
to do it in his spare time, but the 
land is his own now and he does 
little else. He makes a fair living 
out of it but a little extra money 
now and then comes in handy. Any- 
way, he knew my place had been 
‘left a long time’ and would need 
knocking into shape, so he came 
along. I was very grateful, and 
after I had seen the way he worked, 
very humble. 


I learnt a lot. How to start a 
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bed, how to keep the trench open 
and especially how to toss the clod. 
He never straightened up—his age 
had bent him, it is true, but his 
method did not require it. The 
clod he lifted was barely raised 
before it was down again—upside 
down and bang at the bottom of 
the trench. He put the minimum 
of effort into the lift and got a 
result I had not thought possible. 
Every clod was bottom up and not 
a weed or blade of grass was visible. 
Every bed was row upon row of 
clod bottoms. “ From a distance 
they look like somebody’s knitting,” 
said my wife. He never hurried 
and he never slowed down. As far 
as I could judge, he stopped once 
every half-hour for two or three 
minutes. 


In time things began to take shape, 
the jungle disappeared and I felt 
that my performance had improved. 


Goodhart confirmed it. He said, 
“You’re doing it right now and 
soon will be digging well.” 

“Hah! Thank you,” I said, feel- 
ing my spirits rise because of the 
new power building up in my frame. 
This Kentish silt was not the stiff, 
solid, refractory mass it had seemed 
to be at first. 

“ T’ll leave you to yourself,” said 
Goodhart. “ Come and see my acre 
one day.” 

I was sorry when he had gone. 
He had put heart into me. I could 
dig now and do it more comfortably, 
but I missed the old man and his 
steady, methodical movement from 
one end of the bed to the other. 
Slow, but so steady. But now I 


come to think of it, he was not 
slow. I had never been able to keep 
up with him. He always finished 
first and sometimes, instead of start- 
ing a new bed, he would, if it was 
latish, begin at the end of mine and 
work back until we met. 

The frosts came and broke up 
my clods just as Goodhart had said 
they would. “ Then you work it 
with the hoe until you’ve got the 
tilth you want,” he had said, but I 
found that tedious, so I bought a 
rotavator and was happy. The silt 
had no fears for me now. 

I went to see Goodhart’s acre. 
Every square foot was so worked 
that he could sow fine seeds any- 
where. For fifty years he had been 
working that land. “But it takes 
longer now than it used to do,” he 
told me. “I think I’m getting old 
and the weather is unkindly these 
days.” 

He picked up a hoe and led the 
way to show me his beds with their 
seedlings just showing above the 
brown earth. Some brassicas were 
well advanced, and onions, too, were 
well on, though most of his plants 
were just beginning. But there they 
were in the ground and away to a 
good start, while mine were just 
showing themselves in boxes under 
glass. 

Every now and then Goodhart 
sank his hoe-blade into the soil to 
destroy some tiny weed or barely 
visible grass-shoot. He did it with 
the greatest care and very, very 
deliberately, as if he were caressing 
the earth. Perhaps he was. He 
was treating it tenderly, removing 
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what harmed it, however little. So 
small were some of the intruders 
that I could barely see them. Yet 
Goodhart wore no glasses and his 
hands, when they moved forward 
with the hoe, did their job steadily 
and well. What had that clean acre 
cost in hard work with spade, hoe, 
fork and rake ? 

I went back to my own acre and 
looked at it again. It would never 
be like Goodhart’s. I had not the 
time, for one thing. He had fifty 
years’ start both in work done and 
in skill acquired. No, I had not 
that much time, nor had I the 
inclination. I was glad I had bought 
the rotavator. 


That was three years ago. In that 
time I have often called on old 
Goodhart for advice, but he has never 
been to see me. He came yesterday. 

He stood for several minutes look- 
ing at my work. Then he said, 
“You have done well. I hear you 
have one of those little machines.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “ would you 
like to see it work?” I brought 
the rotavator out and showed him 
what it could do. He knelt down a 
little stiffly and, I thought, pain- 
fully, and ran the tilth through his 
fingers. He straightened up and 
nodded approval. 


“It’s good,” he said, “and it’s 
better than I can do by hand. How 
much do they cost ?” 

I told him. “H’m,” he said, 
“T’m nearing eighty and I thought 
I'd get one of these things for my 
birthday.” 

A month later I went to see him. 
He was digging as he had always 
done, but he rested on his spade 
when I came up. 

“Did you get the rotavator ?” I 
asked. 

“Oh 
got it. 
times.” 


yes,” he replied, “I’ve 
And I use it too—some- 


I wondered. Perhaps the machine 
was too much for him. He looked 
at me and smiled as if he knew 
what I was thinking. 

“T can manage it now, though it 
was a bit wayward at first. 


No, I 
can manage it, but I use it only 
when I feel my years a bit.” 

“You use it only when you’re 
forced to?” I asked. “Are you 
sorry you bought it ?” 

“No,” he said, “I’m not sorry. 
It does a good job, but . . .” 

I waited. “It’s like this,” old 
Goodhart went on, “it doesn’t satisfy 
like working with your own hands 
does. There is pleasure in working 
the land yourself—when it is your 
own.” 
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BY G. C. MADOC 


I AM Sitting inside my little cubicle. 
Its walls are close around me; they 
constitute a three-foot square, and 
the roof is just above my head as 
I crouch on my rickety stool. Out- 
side, the jungle is breathless and 
motionless, but not silent. Inside, 
the air is already stale and terribly 
hot. I have stripped to the waist, 
but still the sweat pours down my 
body. Inside the cubicle there is 
no noise except the ticking of my 
watch. The hands point to three 
o’clock. How slowly they move. 

My ears are tuned to the noises 
of the jungle. Somewhere in the 
green gloom birds are twittering. 
Several cicadas or crickets are reeling 
their high-pitched monotone. That 
noise is torture to some people; 
fortunately I am able without effort 
to exclude it from my consciousness. 
Occasionally there is a sharp crack 
in the jungle canopy overhead. A 
seed-pod, parched by the noonday 
sun, has snapped violently open like 
a jack-in-the-box. A moment later 
I hear the patter of the seeds falling 
through the foliage. At intervals 
there comes the hum of traffic slowly 
climbing the twisting road far below 
me. 

Those are hot sounds. Closer 
to me there are cool sounds: the 
gentle plash of the mountain stream 


tumbling over a little waterfall, and 
its chuckles as it threads its way 
among the ribs of rock in the water- 
race below the fall. Those are tan- 
talising sounds: the water comes 
from the high mountains of Malaya’s 
central spine. I know it is cool; 
I drank from it before I was shut 
up in this cell. Already I am thirsty 
again. 

A rift in the canopy of great trees 
betrays the line of the little torrent. 
That same rift admits the tropical 
sun for a few hours about midday. 
There is not long now to wait before 
the burning light is turned off. Mean- 
while, the tumbling water reflects 
the sun’s rays. They play over the 
thin walls of my cell. They even 
filter through those walls, to form 
little circles and rings that dance 
and flicker and chase each other over 
my ceiling. 

A mosquito buzzes angrily past 
my ear and dives at my ankle. 
Cautiously I lower my hand, poised, 
and the marauder’s life is ended 
with a smart slap. My hand comes 
away with a perfect silhouette of 
the insect limned in black on my 
palm. There is also a tell-tale spot 
of blood; the blighter had already 
feasted. Then my other ankle begins 
to itch, indicating where the intruder 
won the first round. I wonder 
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whether it was a malarial mosquito. 
It is many years since I had malaria ; 
so many years that I look back upon 
the recurrent events almost with 
nostalgia. Distance lends enchant- 
ment: in retrospect I allege that 
malaria is less unpleasant than the 
common cold. At least malaria gives 
one an excuse to retire to bed; 
whereas it is ‘the done thing’ to 
take one’s cold to office, there to 
carry on, sneezing and snuffling 
germs over colleagues and visitors. 
Perhaps now if I get malaria again, 
fresh acquaintance with its rigors 
will cause me to amend my com- 
parison. 

I wipe the moisture from my hands 
and my brow with a sweat-towel. 
The towel bears the polite greet- 
ing ‘Good Morning’ in English 
and Chinese. Then I lean forward 


gingerly to peer through a rent in 


my hessian curtain. Three and a 
half feet from my nose is a wall of 
rock, and plastered to the rock is 
a bird’s nest. Above the rim of 
the nest protrude two little beaks. 
They are wide open, showing their 
bright orange gapes. The owners 
are panting. I sympathise with 
them. In spite of their discomfort, 
they are disappointingly somnolent. 
I wish they would sit up and loudly 
curse this horribly hot afternoon. 
Maybe that would recall their mother 
to a sense of duty. I suspect that 
at the moment she is somewhere 
upstream, in the coolest spot she 
can find, taking a siesta with her 
handsome but lazy husband. If I 
gently prodded them, would they 
squeak ? I look round, but I can 


see nothing with which to prod. I 
take too great liberties with my pre- 
carious balance; my stool slips on 
the muddy floor, and I lurch against 
the camera. 

Damn! It has taken me nearly 
twenty minutes to erect, aim and 
focus that camera and its accessories. 
And then I had the aid of old 
Abang. I cannot recall him. When 
he had pinned me into my hide- 
tent, Abang retreated downstream, 
making enough noise to suggest the 
departure of two humans to the 
suspicious birds that probably marked 
his progress from the cover of the 
dense jungle. Now he will be sitting 
on a log near the big pool. There 
he will remain until dusk approaches, 
smoking pungent cigarettes, carving 
some household utensil out of bam- 
boo, probably carving his toenails 
too, and occasionally observing a 
bird through his binoculars. I have 
got to reset my equipment without 
the aid of Abang. 

Now this is no easy task. The 
nest is in a very gloomy situation, 
overhung by a mossy ledge. There 
are a few patches of brilliant sun- 
light reflected from the river quiver- 
ing on the rock-face, but none of 
them illuminates the nest. I remove 
the film-carrier and substitute the 
ground - glass focusing-screen. I 
squeeze the perspiration out of my 
eyebrows and frown into the dull 
glass. The confounded babies have 
sunk into the bottom of the nest, 
so not even their orange bills pro- 
vide a point of bright colour on 
which to focus. I can just dis- 
tinguish the mossy rim of their 
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cradle ; but when I twist the focus- 
ing knob I am unable to determine 
whether the picture is aharp or not. 

Hanging from the ceiling is Cocky- 
olly—my stand-in. Not really my 
stand-in, because he does not repre- 
sent me. I merely created him ; 
and really he is the Forktails’ stand- 
in. The Forktails are the owners 
of the nest. I made Cockyolly out 
of a carton that had contained an 
electric bulb. I chose him for the 
brilliance of his plumage. Gaudy 
blue and yellow, with a fine bold 
pattern, he stands out magnificently 
in the focusing-screen of a camera. 
A little judicious snipping with 
scissors provided Cockyolly with a 
bifurcated tail at least as forked as a 
Forktail’s. His legs are copper wire. 
In a moment of whimsy I furnished 
him with black boot-buttons for 
eyes. 
When I was settling into the hide, 
Cockyolly perched on the rim of 
the nest. The nestlings instinctively 
cowed away from this flashy visitor. 
When the camera was adjusted, 
Abang removed him from his perch 
and unceremoniously thrust him into 
the tent. Now he hangs drunkenly 
head downwards from the battens 
supporting the hessian roof. Dare 
I, alone, bring Cocky to my aid ? 

All the text-books on bird photo- 
graphy emphasise the principle that, 
once pinned into his hide-tent, the 
photographer and all his appendages 
must remain in strict purdah until 
released by an assistant. Well, to 
blazes with principles. Here I am 
sitting, oozing sweat and peeping 
hopelessly into a camera that will 


be quite useless to me unless I am 
completely confident that it is prop- 
erly adjusted. So, forward, Cocky ! 
The business end of the electronic 
flash-gun protrudes through a slit 
in the front of the hide. Gingerly 
I withdraw it. Then, boldly, I thrust 
forth my arm bearing the raffish 
Cockyolly-bird. Though endowed 
with arms of almost simian pro- 
portions, three-foot-six is beyond my 
stretch. The whole front of the 
hide bulges, my feet threaten to slip 
on the damp clay, and some part 
of the camera tripod has caught in 
the belt-loops of my trousers. The 


strain is no longer bearing equally 
on all parts, and the odds are that 
either my feet go from under me, 
and I glissade out through the back 
of the hide on my face in the mire, 
or else Cockyolly will slip from my 


extended fingers and fall to the 
ground beyond recall. And that 
really will be The End. My dis- 
creet hessian tent may fool the Fork- 
tails; but what will they think if 
they return to find an aberrant Blue- 
bird with copper legs lying below 
their nest with its toes turned up ? 
However, fortune favours me, and 
with a grunt I stab the stand-in’s 
legs firmly into the rim of the nest. 
No reaction from the occupants. 
At that juncture, the laws of refrac- 
tion and reflexion render my efforts 
unnecessary. A quivering shaft of 
sunlight fastens on the nest, throw- 
ing every tendril of moss into relief, 
and bathing the redundant Cocky 
in brilliance. Quickly I focus. Then 
I retrieve the understudy, and clamp 
the flash-gun back into place. The 
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same ray of light that has just aided 
me now fastens on the reflector. 
I curse it. At any time the reflector 
is rather frightening to the parent 
Forktails ; now, blindingly illumin- 
ated, it would deter anybody. In 
my pack there is a pair of lady’s nylons 
—I have forgotten whose. They are 
provided for just this situation. 
Rapidly I haul in the flash-gun, 
stretch the thin tissue over the 
reflector, and replace it. 

I am still aiming the reflector 
when one of the parents chooses to 
give some attention to the nestlings’ 
welfare. I hear its familiar acid 
whistle—‘ skeed, skeed ’—somewhere 
above the waterfall. I press my 
eyes to the coarse weave of the 
hessian, but I cannot distinguish the 
bird. I grab my pencil and stab 
the material, resulting in an excellent 
peep-hole. There it is—the female, 
judging by the extent of the chestnut 
on her upper-parts. She is carrying 
something in her bill, and is wading 
and hopping over the rocks towards 
me. In spite of the large morsel 
in her bill, she continues to whistle. 

I turn my gaze to the apparatus 
and run quickly over the adjust- 
ments. Instinctively I have switched 
on the transformer of the flash equip- 
ment when I first heard the bird 
calling. The orange light on the 
little box is glowing; so is the red 
tell-tale on the back of the reflector. 

Now the bird has reached the 
little water-girt ledge that is her 
invariable take-off point. She flicks 
and fans her tail, turns her back to 
me and scans the other bank of 
the stream. Flick and fan. She 


turns about again, looks right, looks 
left, and jumps into the air. I am 
busy transferring my eye from the 
left-hand peep-hole to the front 
peep-hole, where I expect to see 
the flash of her white hindquarters 
as she alights on the nest. But she 
does not appear. It must be the 
sunlight in that wretched reflector. 
Back at the left-hand peep-hole, I 
see that she has already returned 
to her ledge and once again is run- 
ning through her drill for take-off. 
At that moment a cloud crosses the 
sun, dimming the polished bowl that 
had frightened her. I grasp the 
shutter-release and swing my gaze 
like a Wimbledon fan to the other 
hole. This time she has not hesitated. 


. The two youngsters are craning their 


scraggy necks and eager bills, and 
gently she lowers a couple of inches 
of worm into one clamouring orange 
gape. 

I squeeze the release. The click 
of the shutter is lost in the crack 
and flash of the electric discharge. 
One would suppose that bottled 
lightning released a yard from the 
tip of her beak would reduce Ma 
Forktail to hysteria. Not a bit of it: 
she got used to that two days ago. 
Strangely enough, the clicking of a 
ratchet as I wind on the film always 
frightens her. As I prepare for the 
next exposure, she takes off with a 
startled squeak. 

The black, white and chestnut 
bird disappears into the jungle beyond 
the waterfall, calling indignantly for 
her husband. I know from experi- 


ence that she is unlikely to come 
back at this hour of the day. Unless 
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she returns to taunt this sweat- 
soaked mortal by bathing luxuriously 
in the clear, cool water—a thing 
that she has done on the last two 
afternoons. Anyway, I am quite con- 
fident that when she does return 
she will announce her approach with 
shouts of ‘ skeed.” Meanwhile I can 
settle myself more comfortably and 
can read. There is a soiled and 
battered copy of ‘ Blackwood’s’ in 
my pack. 


That was nearly an hour ago. I 
have just finished a story, and now 
I am aware that inside the hide it 
is no longer light enough for read- 
ing. I glance anxiously at the sky, 
for I dread rain on these occasions. 
I am informed that these electronic 
flash outfits pack an electric punch 
closely equated to that of Sing Sing’s 
electric chair. Why there should 
be that lethal similarity, I do not 
know. Anyway, I would not risk 
using the outfit when soaked with 
rain, for fear of a short circuit. 
Overhead the sky still appears blue, 
but the sun has dropped below the 
trees. The air is getting cooler. 

I sit patiently in the hide with 
nothing to occupy my mind. I 
check over the equipment again, and 
I read the film-counter. Four more 
exposures to be taken, if I am to 
develop the film tonight. The hes- 
sian is gaping at one place. I select 
a safety-pin from a bunch that hangs 
conveniently at hand, and repair the 
damage. The more a hide has been 
used, the more disused slits and 
holes there are to close. This one 
is plastered with safety-pins. Huge, 


magnificent, rustproof pins. I used 
to raid my wife’s work-basket or 
the first-aid box; but last year I 
found these—the biggest pins ever 
—in a fascinating shop in Gray’s 
Inn Road. Blanket-pins, they are 
called. The shop-assistant probably 
thought that I was somebody very 
senior on the ‘ Q’ side of the Inter- 
national Scout Movement, for I 
ordered a gross. 

Outside, the jungle noises are 
hushed. There is a complete silence 
except for the chuckle of the stream. 
Then there is a movement in the 
underbrush on the opposite bank. 
I peep through the hessian. A leafy 
branch is shaking gently to and fro. 
There is no wind. 

Then, farther to the left, the 
frond of a wild ginger begins to 
sway. Still no wind. 

Suddenly I begin to think of ter- 
rorists. Was I wise to come here ? 
Until a year ago the pass was con- 
sidered unsafe. There had been 
several bloody ambushes... . 

Where I have been sweating, now 
I am cold. Then my body is cold 
but my palms are sweating. My 
imagination weaves. The hide has 
been here for five days. THEY could 
have found it. Maybe THEY are 
there now, waiting to ambush me 
when I emerge from the tent. I 
remain tense, one eye pressed to 
the peep-hole, watching for move- 
ments in the jungle. 

I have got ‘wind up.’ Yet all 
the time another part of my mind 
is considering the evidence detach- 
edly. Is this likely ? it asks. If 
THEY were going to ambush the 
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tent, surely they would have laid 
the ambush hours in advance; in 
which case they would have attacked 
when Abang and I first appeared. 
What would they have made of the 
hide ? asks the cold, judicial side of 
my brain. What would anybody 
make of it ?—except a bird-botherer. 

My ‘windy’ self continues to 
watch for betraying movements in 
the jungle. At that moment there 
is the noise of a falling body. Hand- 
grenade! screeches my ‘ windy ’ self. 
Out of the greenery overhead a large 
jungle-fruit plops to the ground. 
It lies within my sight, a yellow 
scar showing where the stem has 
been gnawed through by a squirrel. 

I feel relieved. But at that juncture 
Cockyolly chooses to relinquish his 
grasp on the ceiling and to drop 
onto my shoulder. This shakes my 
more composed self, even when I 
see the wretched practical joker lying 
in the mud at my feet. 

My composed self admits a slight 
reverse—to the extent of staring out 
through various holes and slits in 
the hessian to mark a line of retreat. 
Not very hopeful. I shall have to 
sprint over some mud and slippery 
rocks at the foot of a little cliff too 
high for me to scale. There is a 
single gnarled tree growing out of a 
cleft. I might be able to get foot- 
holds there. But what then? I 
cannot see far enough up to judge 
whether there is cover and a clear 
escape route above the tree. If I 
do not try the tree, then I must 
dash on along the foot of the cliff. 
But I cannot see where it ends; 
there is a cornice blocking the view. 


For all I know, I might have to 
climb up beside the fall. 

Anyway, the only feasible route 
is upstream. I do hot want to go 
that way; it leads me farther from 
the road, where I may find safety. 
The terrorist camp may be upstream. 

My judicial self goes off at a 
tangent. Could there be a camp up 
this clear stream? it asks. Wouldn’t 
the water be fouled ? Ridiculously, 
I recollect a visit from a_boffin, 
years ago. An atomic boffin, this ; 
he wanted to harness the latest in 
scientific developments to the hunt 
for elusive terrorists. 

“Trackers, police-dogs, air recce 
—they’re all old-fashioned, old boy,’ 
he had said. ‘What you want is 
the product of post-war research. 
The developments of nuclear energy.’ 

* Heavens!’ I had thought. ‘ Does 


this bloke propose to rain atom 
bombs on the Malayan jungle ?’ 
“Radio-active by-products! Masses 
of them going spare! ’ the boffin had 
boomed on. ‘ Now here is just an 


idea. It would depend on the I. 
boys. If the I. boys know how the 
food gets to the jungle. camps, and 
can doctor it en route, this is money 
for old rope.’ 

*I’—he pounded a remarkably 
muscular chest— will provide some 
radio-active substance—harmless to 
the human system, of course. You 
mix it in THEIR rations. Nothing— 
cooking, the processes of digestion, 
the processes of discard—nothing 
destroys the radio-active property. 
All these camps have their sanitation 
over a stream. You set your troops 
searching up the streams with Geiger 
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counters. Easy! It leads you right 
to the privy. Nothing wrong with 
that! What better chance has a 
soldier of catching the enemy literally 
with his... er, that is to say’ 
(the boffin glanced at my lady sec- 
retary) ‘ catching him at a crippling 
disadvantage.’ 

My calmer self diverted itself with 
a vision of heavily-booted B.O.R.s 
clambering up the slippery beds of 
torrents, waving their Geiger counters 
in search of ‘ scent,’ and commenting 
pungently thereon. And, finally, the 
scene at the ‘kill.’ ... 


At that moment there is a duet 
of whistling, and both Forktails come 
flashing down the waterfall. My 
imaginings are forgotten. I fumble 
for the switch of the flash-gun, and 
the little orange light blinks awake. 
Gazing through the peep-hole, I see 
the birds bowing, flicking and fan- 
ning, each with food in its bill. I 
note with satisfaction that Pa Fork- 
tail has brought something really 
worth-while. To give the lazy scamp 
his due, when he does condescend 
to contribute to the diet of his off- 
spring he is usually pretty generous. 
This time it looks like a frog—a 
white, almost translucent, frog. 

A frog is highly photogenic, and 
I determine to be ruthless with Pa. 
I ‘shoot’ him the first time, just 
as he checks his flight and lowers 
his undercarriage. As the flash lasts 
for only one three-thousandth part 
of a second, all movement will have 
been frozen, provided that I timed 
my release as he entered the picture. 
Pa takes a poor view of this. He 


does a sort of loop-the-loop, and 
flicks back to his mate, whistling 
indignantly. 

But nothing will deter him. He 
comes back again and again; and 
I expose the whole of my film. 
Then there is a pause, which gives 
Pa time to get rid of his offering. 
There is still Ma; so I fumble for 
the spare film-carrier. But, Ma! 
Oh, shame! Not for the first time, 
while her husband has been battling 
with my potted lightning, the fickle 
jade has quietly consumed the worm 
that she was carrying. Now she 
stands in the shallows, washing down 
the tasty morsel with gulps of water. 

Pa gives her a look, and then sub- 
limates his indignation by violently 
hunting a spider through a heap of 
dead leaves. Soon, both parents 
are seeking more food. But sud- 
denly they both utter screams of 
alarm and disappear down the stream. 

I nearly utter screams of alarm 
too, for there are undoubted sounds 
of humans approaching the top of 
the waterfall. I am not conscious 
of my heart transferring itself to my 
mouth; but my mouth certainly 
goes dry. My palms go wet. My 
breathing seems to cease. 

Then I see the intruders, and I 
go momentarily limp with relief. It 
is a party of three Sakai—aborigines 
—returning from their hunting. I 
have often seen them on the road; 
they come from the settlement a 
few miles down the pass. There 
are two muscular-looking little men 
with eight-foot blow-pipes over their 
shoulders. On their hips are the 
bamboo quivers in which the pois- 
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oned darts are carried. The quivers 
bounce against their powerful loins 
clad only in a loin-cloth. Their 
companion is a woman. I note idly 
the effect that civilisation has had 
on this jungle woman. A few years 
ago she would have worn no more 
than the men—a very practical un- 
dress for one who must be constantly 
watchful for the trespass of jungle 
leeches. Now she is most amply 
swathed in a sort of Mother Hubbard. 

This modest covering is all very 
well— and, no doubt, her own 
business. But, heavens!—the colour 
scheme! Why wear red roses on a 
white ground when accompanying 
hunters who must, because of the 
short range of their weapons, camou- 
flage themselves to come to close 
quarters with their prey? (She 
reminds me of a lady secretary who 


accepted my invitation to go bird- 
watching in a Siamese paddy-field 


one Sunday morning. She turned 
out dressed to kill in white shark- 
skin, with high-heeled shoes, bag 
and accessories to match.) 

Now what will these keen-eyed 
hunters do when they see the hide ? 
I remain quite still to watch their 
reactions. They are not as sure- 
footed as one would expect. There 
goes one of them glissading down 
the rock more on his behind than on 
his feet. They come level with the 
hide. They are looking up into the 
trees. Of course that is where they 
expect to spot their prey—birds, 
monkeys, squirrels and tree-rats. 
Probably they look down at the 
ground only at night, when they 


indulge in an illegal form of fishing, 
using acetylene flares. 

Now they are passed, and they 
have not spotted me. So much 
for the vaunted argus eyes and animal 
instinct of the jungle-dweller! Or 
am I wrong ? Were my recent fears 
just the vain imaginings of an idle 
mind, or did those waving fronds 
mark the presence of inquisitive 
Sakai, watching the peculiar antics 
of the incomprehensible white man ? 
I shall never know. 

There is no point in staying longer. 
There is but an hour to sunset. I 
have noted before that the parent 
birds’ activities wane when the even- 
ing shadows creep up the valley. 
Perhaps in the early dusk of the 
jungle their prey have already gone 
to bed. Anyway, the passing of the 
aborigines must have disturbed the 
Forktails thoroughly. So I emerge 
from the stuffy hide into the clean 
cool atmosphere. I raise my voice 
and yodel a loud bird-call to summon 
Abang. 

When we have dismantled the 
apparatus and laden the packs on 
our backs, we splash off down the 
chain of pools. All imaginings of 
lurking terrorists have been ban- 
ished by the subsequent activity. 
The jungle seems friendly again. 
The late evening chorus of crickets 
and night-birds has begun. I can 
hear a lorry grinding up the pass. 

Beside the big pool where the 
road crosses the torrent, the three 
aborigines are resting on a great 
boulder. One of the little men is 
standing erect and motionless, his 
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blow-pipe jutting high above his 
head. Lit by the warm reddish 
light of the westering sun, he looks 
like a bronze statue. We exchange 
grins and salutations, and I attempt 
to converse while Abang loads the 
car. They speak halting Malay. I 
ask them whether they had seen the 
hide-tent ; but they do not recognise 
the Malay word for a hide. 

But they recognise the Malay 
name for the Forktails. I produce 
my camera and attempt to explain 
by gestures what I have been doing. 
They recognise the camera but mis- 
interpret my meaning. Indeed the 


lady at once prepares to reduce 
herself to that traditional state of 
semi-nudity that in the past has 
earned her tips from Kodak-girt 
tourists. 

I should give them a gift. Not 
money; for they have not earned 
areward. It should be an ornament, 
preferably a gaudy ornament. But 
I do not carry ornaments in my 
jungle clothes. Something gaudy 

. a token, or a talisman .. . no 
matter its intrinsic value. I open 
my pack and produce a blue-and- 
yellow Something. Cockyolly has 
found a new master. 





THE ELK HUNT 


BY BRIGADIER J. V. 


ONE day all the Service Attachés in 
Moscow received invitations in the 
following terms :— 


“The Department of External 
Relations of the Ministry of 
Defence of the U.S.S.R. has the 
honour to invite 
hunting party on 14th and 15th 
January 1956. 

‘I send you a programme of the 
hunt.’ 


The programme was _ headed 
‘PLAN’ and went on to say that the 
hunt was organised ‘against elk, 
foxes and hares.” The time-table 
was precise :— 


14th Fanuary— 


1400 : Departure for the hunt- 
ing lodge in buses. 

: Arrival at Hunting 
Lodge. 


Supper. 


1800 
* 1900-2100 : 
15th Fanuary— 


*0700-0800 : 
*0800-0830 : 


Breakfast. 

Preparations for shoot- 
ing. 

SHOOT. 

Lunch. 

Rest, chess and billiards. 

Supper. 


0830-1600 : 
* 1700-1930 : 
*2000-2200 : 
*2200-2330 : 


16th Fanuary— 
*0900-1030: Breakfast. 
1030 : Depart for Moscow (pre- 
sumably arriving at 
about 1430). 


* At the Hunting Lodge. 


DAVIDSON-HOUSTON 


At 2 P.M. on 14th January we 
paraded at the side-door of the office 
building of the Department of Ex- 
ternal Relations. There were more 
than twenty of us—Attachés or 
Assistant Attachés of eleven 
countries, including Albania and 
North Korea. Over the door was 
written ‘ Military Hunting Society,’ 
and through it emerged Major- 
General Sokolov, Chief of the Depart- 
ment, and his assistants Colonel 
Chikhin and Major Popov, all very 
dapper in their tall Karakul caps and 
long grey overcoats. 

General Sokolov invited the French 
Military Attaché, Lieut.-General 
Vigan - Braquet; the Roumanian 
Military Attaché, Major - General 
Paraschiv, and myself to travel in 
his car, the rest following in two 
buses. 

It was half-past two before every- 
one had shaken hands, the baggage 
had been stowed, and we were away 
through the snowy streets. We left 
the city by the Yaroslavl Highway, 
travelling northwards across the 
endless white plain. The car, 
a Zim, kept up a steady speed 
despite the frozen condition of the 
road; the Russian driver, inured 
to this, never seems to lose control 
of his car even if it skids, and 
slides confidently round corners in 
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a way that startles and alarms the 
foreigner. 

The fifth passenger in the car was 
Colonel Rusanov, a grey - haired, 
pleasant-looking man in a military 
fur cap and civilian clothing. He 
spoke a little French and a few words 
of English, and took an interest in 
sports such as fox-hunting, steeple- 
chasing and grouse-shooting, which 
are little known in the Soviet Union. 
He worked an English setter and was 
a great admirer of Purdy guns. 

Passing through the picturesque 
market-town of Zagorsk, conspicuous 
by its cluster of dark-blue church 
cupolas spangled with golden stars, 
we went on into the gathering dusk, 
the forests of birch and pine closing 
in on the road from either side. 

At about half-past six we halted in 


the dark, and several figures, in fur 
caps and quilted coats, could be seen 
moving about. The chauffeur called 
out to ask whether this were the 
turning for the hunting-lodge and, 


receiving an affirmative answer, 
turned left down a track into the 
forest. The car, pitching and rock- 
ing, was steered with consummate 
skill between the drifts and heaps of 
snow, the headlights revealing noth- 
ing but steep descents and rises and 
blind corners. 

After a mile and a half we saw the 
russet glow of windows, and pulled 
up among a group of wooden build- 
ings. A peasant woman, her face 
surrounded by a kerchief in medizval 
style, bade us welcome and ushered 
us up some steps into a narrow hall 
in which a wall-stove blazed cheer- 
fully through its open door. 


The rest of the party arrived close 
behind us, and various attendants 
bustled about, showing us to our 
places. I shared a room with my 
Naval and R.A.F. colleagues ; it was 
enlivened by a large painting of 
Lenin the sportsman, which showed 
him standing in a thick wood with 
his gun at the ready and a brace of 
nameless birds laid neatly beside 
him. Photographs of Mikoyan and 
Kaganovitch completed the ameni- 
ties. 

As soon as our travelling-bags had 
been brought in we began to assemble 
in the billiard-room, where a wolf’s 
mask grinned over the door and the 
skin of a very large brown bear 
sprawled in front of the stove. We 
were initiated into the Russian game, 
which is played with a set of white, 
numbered balls about half as large 
again as a British billiard - ball. 
Fifteen are placed in a triangle at 
one end of the table, and each 
player endeavours to pocket them or 
score cannons; he may play any 
ball but must nominate his shot 
after the fashion of Pool. Our 
hosts had never heard of Russian 
Pool. 

General Sokolov and his assistants 
then invited us to the dining-room, 
where we found a long table laden 
with the lavish and multi-coloured 
zakuski which precede a Russian 
meal. In accordance with custom, 
bottles of vodka, Georgian wine and 
natural sparkling water were spaced 
along the table so that everyone 
could help himself to what he wanted. 
Voroshilov and Bulganin, in colour, 
looked down benignly from the walls, 
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flanked by black-and-white portraits 
of lesser lights. 

Two buxom and smartly-dressed 
maids bustled round with soup and 
meat, the former being the variety 
known as Ukha and made of fish, 
though without the eyes which are 
sometimes included. Our host got 
up and made a welcoming speech, 
and a few toasts were drunk ‘ bottoms 
up’ in vodka. Otherwise it was a 
pleasantly informal meal, perhaps 
because the guests were in a majority, 
and we sat at the table for little more 
than an hour. 

We adjourned to the billiard-room 
where various films were shown, 
including some remarkable nature 
studies. There was one of a snipe 
creeping in front of a setter, and an 
extraordinarily grim picture of a 
horse being pursued and _ finally 
caught by wolves—themselves later 
exterminated by hunters. 

An address was also delivered by 
the game-warden on Russian methods 
of shooting elk. Next morning, he 
announced, we were to be taken out 
to a part of the forest where some 
half-dozen elk were known to be. 
We were to be stationed in line 
covering a front of 1000 metres, 
while the beaters began to drive the 
game from a kilometre away. Abso- 
lute silence must be observed, and no 
shots were to be fired at any other 
tempting target (even a fox !) for fear 
of spoiling the drive: the only 
exceptions would be wolf or wild- 
cat, which were to be killed at all 
costs. 

It was still dark next morning 
when the maids came round and 


knocked us up. Breakfast presented 
the same superficial appearance as 
any other Russian meal; a highly 
coloured profusion of zakuski, bottles, 
caviare and cheese, accompanied by 
kifir (yoghurt) and glasses of tea. 

At length we were led outside to 
a neighbouring hut, where our hosts 
fitted us out completely. First a fur 
cap with ear-flaps, a pair of high 
felt boots, so large that they would 
fit either or any foot, and a white 
sheepskin coat of the poshteen type 
with the hide outside. Since there 
were not enough of these for all, 
some of us were issued with white 
cotton khalats and trousers to make 
us inconspicuous against the snow. 
A pair of ski and a 12-bore (made by 
Krupps) completed the equipment, 
though some of us had, wisely as it 
proved, brought our own footgear. 

Two or three, perhaps deterred by 
these preparations, had accepted the 
alternative of fishing through the ice, 
and set off on sledges across the 
frozen lake below the hunting-lodge. 
Theirs proved to be an easier lot: 
they were drawn across the lake to 
a place where several round holes 
had been cut, and passed their time 
sitting on logs and dangling small 
red worms, said to be irresistible to 
the Okun fish in winter. None was 
actually caught, but the anglers, as 
they were drawn back across the 
lake, were able to congratulate them- 
selves that the hours of daylight were 
short and the temperature only a few 
degrees below zero. 

To return to the shooters. A few 
hundred yards from the lodge, on 
a piece of open ground, was a 
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clay-pigeon trap where we assembled 
for preliminary practice, irrelevant 
though it might be to the task in 
hand. Lining up in a queue we were 
issued in turn by Colonel Chikhin 
with two cartridges and tried our 
hands at a couple of clays each. As 
about thirty per cent broke up on 
leaving the trap, we soon ran short 
and proceeded to the serious business 
of the day. 

The approach to the stands had to 
be made on ski, but the bindings 
were of the Russian variety, con- 
sisting only of a leather strap over 
the toe, and the shapeless valenki 
were for ever slipping out of them. 
Our progress in single file was thus 
slow and painful, although it may 
have afforded some quiet amusement 
to the foresters who accompanied us. 
At one point I came across the 
stoutest and oldest of our company, 
standing up to his waist in snow with 
sweat pouring from his purple face, 
quite unable to move. As a soldier 
he had doubtless felt impelled to 
make this gallant attempt, but he 
realised he was not so fit as he used 
to be, so was pulled out and taken 
home on a sledge. 

Now the game-warden began to 
allot the survivors to stands and lay 
down ‘ arcs of fire,’ so we gratefully 
put aside our ski and stamped 
circular nests in the snow. As we 
were loaded with single bullets we 
were careful to note the position of 
our neighbours crouching among 
the pines to left and right, no easy 
matter owing to falling snow and the 
white clothes we were wearing. 

The whole operation was con- 

E 


ducted in dead silence, and as we 
waited for the game the almost 
oppressive quiet of the vast forests 
descended upon us. Flake upon 
flake of feathery snow drifted sound- 
lessly down; the dense barrier of 
pine and birch seemed infinitely 
deep. This was Russia. 

Warmed at first by our march, or 
rather trudge, we began to feel the 
cold in our noses, hands and feet. 
I wore a pair of silk gloves under my 
fur-lined ones to avoid leaving the 
skin of my fingers on the trigger 
should I fire without the gloves. 
We waited for about half an hour, 
cautioned not to move or stamp our 
feet: I rested the muzzle of my gun 
on crossed ski-sticks in order to free 
my hands. The silence was disturbed 
by an occasional minor avalanche 
from a branch, sometimes on one’s 
head. 

At last we heard a long-drawn 
blast on a horn, followed by the cries 
of the beaters as they slowly and 
thoroughly threaded their way for- 
ward on ski. The snow was marked 
by the tracks of hares, foxes and un- 
known birds, but little could be seen 
more than fifteen yards ahead and I 
gazed into the trees wondering what 
creature would suddenly emerge 
before me. After nearly an hour a 
couple of shots sounded far away 
to the left, succeeded by a single 
report. 

This was a joint operation by our 
French and Canadian colleagues. A 
bull elk trotted silently between the 
trees and appeared about fifteen 
yards (well within effective range) in 
front of the French general, who at 
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first took it for a horse and fired 
somewhat hastily after seeing its 
antlers. The animal, evidently hit, 
turned and was moving slowly away 
when Stan Turner, the Canadian, 
felled him with a final shot. 

Nothing appeared on the rest of 
the front, perhaps because single-gun 
stops posted on each flank had been 
insufficient for a drive of 1000 
metres ; and possibly because many 
of the deer tribe object to being 
driven and endeavour to break back. 
Beaters began to appear among the 
trees within effective range, but none 
was shot. The horn sounded once 
more and we began to close in to the 
left. 

Progress was now even more pain- 
ful: the snow began to ball under 
the ski, which constantly turned 
over and removed themselves, with 
comical results. Colonel Chikhin, 
himself no more skilful than most of 
us, announced that the short hours 
of daylight would allow only fast 
movers to get to the second stand, 
which eliminated all but those who 
had insisted on bringing their own 
skis or boots: Peter Donkin, our 
Air Attaché, and his Yugoslav and 
Czech colleagues. 

Seeing our distress, the Russians 
had brought up three sledges to ferry 
the rest of the party back to the main 
road, and we eagerly threw our 
equipment and ourselves onto the 
hay bedding, lying luxuriously on 
our backs and gazing at the sky. 
Unfortunately one of the horses (he 
must have been very new to the game) 
took exception to our white garments 
and set off down the track after 


jerking the driver off the sledge. 
Before we could rouse ourselves 
from our recumbent lethargy, how- 
ever, he had caught the long reins 
and ran along behind until able to 
jump on board. 

On arrival at the road we had the 
pleasure of watching the struggles 
of the two gallant French Assistant 
Attachés who, for the sake of national 
and personal honour, rolled and 
tumbled on to the finish under a 
generous hail of badinage. The 
carcase next arrived on a sledge, its 
weight estimated at 330 pounds, and 
we all returned to the hunting-lodge 
at dusk. 

It was not long before the second 
echelon arrived, Peter having shot a 
cow elk, and the gralloch took place 
at the lodge instead of at the place of 
execution. 

A substantial dinner was served at 
five o’clock, and toasts were drunk 
to the successful hunters, the un- 
successful hunters, the organisers of 
the shoot, our host General Sokolov, 
and almost every deserving object 
except the unlucky quarry. 

We were not expected to waste 
time in resting or bathing, for the 
washing arrangements were limited 
to a couple of taps dripping cold 
water, but we were set to play billiards 
and chess to the accompaniment of 
Radio Moscow. We were also treated 
to the ‘ Battle of Stalingrad,’ two 
full-length films in which Stalin’s 
genius and the shortcomings of the 
Western leaders were exhibited can- 
didly if not convincingly. 

Supper followed soon after, with 
the traditional eating of the elk’s 
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liver, but, possibly owing to the 
French general’s preference for 
coffee, the rite of drinking mingled 
blood and vodka was omitted. I sat 
next to the game-warden who en- 
lightened me on the sporting customs 
of his country. Riding to hounds 
went out with the Revolution, since 
nobody was left in a position to keep 
large stables and packs of hounds— 
except the members of the oligarchy, 
who do not seem to be interested. 
Hounds are kept for hunting on foot ; 
but the quarry, be it deer, wild-cat, 
hare or fox, is often dispatched with 
ashotgun. Dogs are not used against 
wolves, for they are afraid to go in 
unless their enemy is disabled. Con- 
trary to popular belief, large wolf- 
packs are unusual in Russia; gener- 
ally only a single family hunts 
together and a family seldom con- 
sists of more than six or seven even 
if a third generation is added. Bears 
are sometimes roused from their 
lairs by dogs, which attach them- 
selves determinedly until the quarry 
is dispatched by a shot. In the 
winter, of course, they lie under 





exposed tree-roots or snow and can 
be murdered, if desired, by aiming 
a barrel into the ear. 


Next morning we left for Moscow, 
sorry to leave the pure stillness of the 
forest, so remote from human strife 
and rancour. I parted from our host 
with profuse thanks for his genuine 
efforts to keep frustrated Service 
Attachés happy, and sought the 
relative luxury of my flat. 

My wife and I sat down to lunch 
before beginning preparations for 
our impending flight to London, 
when the maid announced, “‘ A lad 
to see you, Gospodin General.” I 
went out into the hall to see a private 
of Signals holding a parcel in his 
hands. 

“From the hunt,” he announced 
with a smile. 

And here were ten pounds of elk 
to be disposed of. Should this 
venison be ruined in a refrigerator, 
hung in a steam-heated flat, or 
flown to England? But that is a 
problem with which I need not 
trouble the reader. 
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CAVE-PAINTINGS AND CAMELS 


BY H. G. BALFOUR PAUL 


KNOWING how a sedentary and 
comfortable world hungers for news 
of other people’s rigours, thirsts, 
darings and disasters, travellers and 
map- makers from Herodotus on- 
wards have conspired, when they 
came to Deserts, to enlarge a little 
on the truth. Assuredly there are 
genuine deserts here and there, 
where through the millennia nothing 
has moved save the prowling dunes 
and the shadows of their crests at 
evening. But many other patches 
of this agreeable planet, which have 
acquired the title of Desert by 
courtesy or deceit, do not really 
measure up to it. Across them 
sprawl the sonorous _ rubrics 
of geographers — VASTES ETENDUES 
DEPOURVUES D’EAU, Or HERE DWELLE 
VERY EVILLE MEN—and travellers, 
who have passed through them and 
reached the printing-presses on the 
farther side, have not hesitated to 
describe them in horrific terms. 
Such discouragement to tourism is 
not unwelcome in a shrinking world. 
But for the most part it flatters. In 
these ‘vast extensions’ disaster is 
seldom inevitable; and such men 
as dwell there are scarcely more 
evil than the rest of us. Anyone who 
hankers for a nice friendly desert 
about the size of Scotland to wander 
in without extravagant danger need 
not despair. 


The one selected by me for a 
month’s retreat is not likely, how- 
ever, to succumb to competition. 
It lies as far from the sea as anything 
in the world save Omsk, perhaps, or 
Tomsk ; it is not needlessly photo- 
genic, and is almost inaccessible to 
Jeeps. It forms the north-eastern- 
most corner of the French empire in 
Africa, and bears, between the H and 
the L of SOUTH LIBYAN DESERT on my 
French map (which indeed bears 
little else hereabouts), the name of 
Erdibé. There wander in it a few 
hardbitten Guraan, the remnants 
(one likes to think) of Rome’s 
ancient enemies, the Garamantes, 
whose cows had horns pointing 
forwards and downwards and had to 
graze in reverse to prevent them from 
catching in the earth. But they are 
easy enough to miss even if one 
develops a sudden urge for company. 
“ Over there,” observed one morning 
the Guraani riding beside me, with 
an expansive gesture towards the 
north-east beyond a blue and barren 
range of hills; “over there are two 
men: a village.” Such is the scale 
of habitation. 

It was on the very morning that 
winter came to Dar Zaghawa (the 
north-west corner of the Sudan, 
where all the seasons arrive with a 
bang) that our lorry lurched across it 
on the final stages of our journey to 
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road-head at Bahai, the last per- 
manent settlement in the country. 
It is on such winter mornings that 
the face of Africa hereabouts wears 
its handsomest get-up: the verte- 
brate and quartzy ridges lollop like 
brontosaurs over the primzval land- 
scape, their legs licked by dry 
biscuit-coloured grasses: along the 
rare and twisting wadis tall acacias 
jostle like camels for the hidden 
water: the cold and cloudless air 
tingles and tinkles as if filled with 
tiny yellow tintinnabule. No 
question whether life is good. 

While the camels collected, the 
king’s small son modelled a mud 
lion for us, ending with its genitalia. 
In the staggering innocence with 
which he bored the finishing touches 
with a match-stick and held the lion 
solemnly up to us, belly foremost, 
for confirmation, a glimpse was 
granted of what the world was like 
before the Fall. 

A sheep was slaughtered, and we 
moved off to the starting-point 
astride the Wadi Howar, whose 
waters once paid tribute to the Nile 
at Dongola, 500 miles to the east, 
but now die a desert death before 
half their ancient course is run. 
Eight camels had been my guess, 
and somehow everything was piled 
on: five weeks’ food, fifty gallons of 
water in goatskins and jerricans, 
some camel-hair shamlas for wind- 
breaks and carpetry, three Zaghawa 
camel-men, two servants from farther 
south, and finally, on a heap of red 
blankets on the eighth camel, my 
wife, our two small children slung 
on either side of her in packing-cases, 


Decently upholstered, the camel’s 
hump is as comfortable as a railway 
carriage. The camel-addict can sway 
along without dismounting for ten 
hours and not suffer. What railway- 
addict with his hand on his heart 
can make a similar claim? And if 
it be represented that camels stink, 
bite, belch, breed ticks, and love 
nobody, then allow me to compare, 
seriatim. . . . 

Another of the agreeable things 
about camel-travel in open country 
is that you can sing, read, spit date- 
stones, even sleep. There are other 
modes of travel where two or even 
three of these fundamental impulses 
can sometimes be indulged, but none, 
I think, where all four can be exer- 
cised without inhibition. As for 
reading, there is an old Sudan admin- 
istrator who claims to be the only man 
alive to have read the whole ten 
volumes of ‘ Decline and Fall’ on 
the back of a camel. The claim may 
well be unimpeachable. Certainly 
I cannot challenge it myself. But 
often enough, as if in some medizval 
ritual, Haroun would turn at a shout 
and dub me on the lap with his nine- 
foot lion spear, to which I would 
ceremoniously attach my rein-rope 
and, shrouding myself in a flannel 
scarf, sit back and apply myself to 
the works of those learned in ancient 
things. 

But for the most part the ever- 
changing landscape claimed the 
strictest attention. Not that it 
moved through changes geograph- 
ically cognisable: a week’s jour- 
neying by baggage-camel can be 
covered in a morning by a Jeep. 
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But when one has made the necessary 
adjustment in perspective, speed and 
distance cease to signify. The 
biscuity grasses change from feather 
to spike to seed-cluster to feather, 
the rocky outcrops pass from pink 
to brown to purple; a cock-ostrich 
eyes one through his long red 
periscope, or a pair of bi-chrome 
Ariel gazelle sniff the disturbance 
in the air, fawn from the waist up, 
white from the waist down, two 
latter-day centaurs. It may even 
happen that one meets a Garamantian, 
his sandals in his hand (for it is 
thriftless to put them on the feet for 
a journey) walking for sugar to the 
weekly market sixty miles south. 
And as the sun circles round one’s 
shoulders, one’s shadow, sliding over 
the stony ground, draws companion- 
ably abreast, slips impatiently ahead 
into the faint distortion of a rock- 
painting (was it the shadows of their 
beasts that first taught men to paint 
them ?), and goes leaping farther and 
farther away to the east like the 
expanding tongs one snatched a 
brother’s nose with in the nursery. 

We came to Aiyikeyi, our first main 
staging-post, where a set of wadis 
pass within riding distance of each 
other on their way south, and the 
Magdoom (the man set in front) of 
the Bideyat holds court in a straggle 
of thatched stone huts at the foot 
of a sharp brown hill. 

The Bideyat, dark, sharp-featured, 
famous at stealing camels, must be 
only slightly less difficult to govern 
than the Guraan to their north. 
They have learnt to build villages of 
sorts, but hardly yet to live in them ; 


so that often the only proof of 
continued occupation is the steadily 
deepening cover of dry cow-dung in 
which their tumbling hovels flounder. 
Those who reckon such first steps in 
urbanisation as a sign of grace, 
putting the Bideyat a step ahead of 
the wholly homeless Guraan, are 
welcome to their opinions. The 
Guraan will not be over vexed. 
Sometimes the Bideyat get around, 
as they say, to sowing millet. But 
their zeal in passing this Common 
Entrance into the Neolithic board- 
school is measured. We, at least, 
saw no signs of cultivation anywhere, 
and said so. (‘‘ But this year,” the 
inconsequent answer came pat, “ we 
thought there might be locusts, so it 
wasn’t worth it.”) Their staple 
cereal is the wild difra grass. When 
its tiny seeds fall in the late autumn, 
the women are taken off several days 
farther south to pick them laboriously 
out of the dusty sweepings of the 
valleys for a month or two. Then the 
men chivalrously go and fetch them 
back; and for the rest of the year 
the women pound these pin-head 
grains in big wood mortars, in the 
intervals of watering cows and goats 
(not camels—camels are men’s busi- 
ness), of cooking, building houses, 
giving suck, and washing. The last 
commitment, what with shortage of 
clothes and water, is not the most 
grievous of their many burdens ; 
but that they do wash was confirmed 
for us in a robust if curious manner 
by Durrat Jifoon, who borrowed some 
tea from us at Bao. We had asked 
him whether, like the great camel- 
owning tribes of Kordofan and 
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Darfur, with whom the Bideyat 
share the winter gizzu-grazing in 
the waterless region which lies 
between them to the south-east, they 
took their families with them on the 
annual exodus there. ‘“‘ Take our 
women with us like those filthy 
Arabs ? ” he scoffed ; “‘ by God, no! 
What’s the good of a woman who 
doesn’t wash for six months, or do 
her hair ?” 

Thus in the winter months the 
menfolk are away with the camels in 
the gizzu; the women are down 
south collecting grass seeds; and 
only a handful of the aged and 
immature stay with the cows and 
goats in their own country. But 
not even then in the villages, which 
are on high ground, for they move 
down to grass shelters on the dry 
sand of the wadi-beds. In the warm 


months that follow, their disposi- 
tions change again, large numbers 
trekking south to gentler landscapes, 
where their animals can be grazed 
on richer grasses, exchanged for food, 
and finally (as often as not) replaced 


by robbery. It is indeed difficult to 
discover for what period the people 
and their beasts assemble in the 
villages to account for all the dung. 

Aiyikeyi was bitter cold. All 
night the children coughed and 
whimpered feverishly. We lay under 
the windy moon listening and won- 
dering whether we had not after all 
been rather foolish. One of the 
camel-men was racked with lumbago 
in the buttocks, another with a 
bruised rib from falling off his camel. 
So we rested a day and climbed a 
cindery mountain and had our first 


glimpse of what the wind’s fingers 
have done to the soft stone of the 
derelict and dented plateau at whose 
gates we were knocking. 

For the next day, when they had 
slaughtered a bullock for us and we 
had pushed hopefully on into this 
new and jawbone landscape, jagged 
with molars, wind-sculpture was all 
round us. We were as beetles 
crawling over a vast, abandoned 
chessboard, a Disney waxworks. On 
every horizon the sandy wind had 
chiselled the pink-brown sandstone 
into graven images—knights and 
castles, mermaids praying, St Simeon 
Stylites in a stocking cap, caterpillars 
exchanging scandals on the tops of 
pillars, birds and beasts and huge 
stone tulips, statesmen and sphinxes, 
And there, complete in every detail, 
quite unmistakable despite a pair 
of unexpected and outrageous 
‘falsies,’ was great-aunt Laura, 
sweeping thirty-foot high into a 
ballroom. 

Into this waxwork world the 
Magdoom’s son on a small fleet 
camel led us up what he assured us 
was a track, and having told us we 
should shortly descry a purple 
chimney mountain whence a path 
would lead us to Bao, waved good-bye 
and vanished at a gallop down the 
bouldery pass. I was to see more 
of these goat-like acrobatics farther 
north. They made even our Zaghawa 
camel-men, who had lived on camels 
all their lives, rub their eyes and 
shout with wonder. 

Snake-house was the name of the 
purple chimney on the far edge of 
the chessboard. Most big hills 
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among the ribs of Africa have a 
holy snake somewhere in their 
history. This one was unholy, and 
the story of its killing by a Bideyi 
St George was told me later by 
Durrat Jifoon. 

“In the huge cave you'll have seen 
at the top of the mountain lived a 
dragon. It was so long its front 
teeth could snatch cows grazing at 
the foot of the mountain while its 
tail was still curled up in the cave. 
One day a calf disappeared. The 
calf’s mother followed its tracks to 
the foot of the mountain. The 
dragon ate the cow too. But the 
cow and the calf belonged to Tekerro, 
and our Magdoom descends from him 
directly. He took his quiverful of 


spears and followed the cow’s tracks. 
Down came the front end of the 
dragon, making a noise like Ubble 


Bubble. Tekerro stood his ground, 
hurled a spear here, another here, 
another here (Durrat demonstrated 
unreservedly on my anatomy), and 
killed it. And for thirty years the 
herds used to shelter in the shade 
of its stomach till it went bad and 
dropped in pieces.” 

I told him I had climbed the hill 
and visited the cave. Durrat looked 
horrified. ‘‘ Gone into the cave ?” 
he whispered; “not me!” “ But 
why ? The dragon’s dead, isn’t it ?” 
“Mm,” said Durrat, “ but it might 
have left children.” 

We left Snake-house and cast 
about for the track the Magdoom’s 
son had told us of. We could not 
find it. There was nothing on the 
map but a few cavalier contour marks 
between us and Bao well, a day and 


a half to the north; water was getting 
short, the elder child still feverish. 
My proposal was to push ahead on a 
rough compass-bearing and hope for 
the best. My wife, whose imagination 
is excessively vivid, preferred, as 
usual in emergencies, to consult the 
cook. But he backed me up. 

The hours passed. Sparse grass 
gave place to hard sand, hard sand 
to sparse grass, with not so much as 
a vulture for company. My wife’s 
imagination grew vivider still. Then, 
towards sunset, away ahead of us, 
two black figures and a donkey 
moved across my telescope, and 
several of us in the Muslim fashion 
gave the glory to God. 

They were women, travelling west 
in their drab indigo. At our approach 
they knelt as custom demands, with 
face averted. “‘ The track to Bao?” 
“* There is no track to Bao.” But we 
were heading the right way and would 
find a village in the trees beyond the 
hill. We found the village an hour 
or two later. It consisted of an old 
man in a ring of thorn branches 
under a thorn-tree, with lumbago, 
a few goats, and no tea. He ex- 
changed a small boy for some tea ; 
and under the boy’s egis we found 
next evening the Bao waterhole. 

It was a good guess to have chosen 
Bao as a base-camp for the family— 
fine white wadi sand, hedged on 
both sides with spring-green sidr- 
trees and pale Prussian-blue haraaz, 
a hundred yards below the narrow 
gorge of huge tumbled boulders 
where the water was trapped. At 
dawn and at dusk skewbald cattle, 
black goats and black sheep, the 
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meagre riches of the northern 
Bideyat, filed past to drink at the 
waterhole and urinate all round it. 
Indeed so powerfully did the water 
taste of their combined stalings that 
neither tea nor whisky, nor both 
together, altered noticeably its savour. 
But it was nice to have found water 
of a sort. 

Of the Guraani guide who, by 
arrangement with the French Military 
Commandant at Fada was to meet 
me here and take me northwards to 
where the rumoured cave-paintings 
should be, there was no sign. 
(Difficult, Capitaine Legrand had 


sighed, to get one’s instructions . 


understood in a district half as big 
as France with no one but oneself 
who can read them.) But the third 
man—Duraat Jifoon it was—-who 
came along and asked for sugar and 
tea revealed that Ordugu, the guide, 
had come and gone (we had taken 
three days longer than we planned 
to get here), but that he himself 
would guide me to the Guraani 
chief’s ferig, a day’s journey north, 
where I might hope to catch up with 
him. 

Near the local antiquity, an 
enclosure of dry-stone walling, I 
rejoiced to find some scraps of 
Neolithic pot, some curious striated 
beads, and an old man with a stump 
of thorn-tree for a leg, who lived on 
a diet of plug tobacco under a big 
tree.  Squatting, maimed and 
propertyless, on the barren sand, 
he told me how easy life was 
nowadays. Under the old Fur 
empire, of which Dar Bideyat had 
formed the Ultima Thule, you 

E2 





could not, he said, even water your 
camel when the Sultan’s agents were 
about, but must drive it secretly 
away to a hollow in the hills, blotting 
out its tracks and picking up its 
droppings as you went. And then 
one of your wives must go privily at 
midnight, mumbling if need be of 
widowhood, to the well and bring 
water by a different route. Other- 
wise the camel would be tracked 
down and seized as tribute. It had 
been a hard life in the old days for 
the Bideyat, he sighed ; too scattered 
to defend themselves, nor yet wholly 
homeless like the elusive Guraan, 
they had been everybody’s prey 
for hundreds of years. The Darfur 
Arabs raided them from the south- 
east; the Wadai Arabs from the 
south-west ; the Guraan from the 
north. And anything that was left 
was eaten by the Sultan’s agents. 
So much so that in the nineteenth 
century the whole 20,000 of them 
had scattered to the four winds, only 
filtering back when peace of a sort 
came with the Nazarenes 
Europe. 

Operation Ordugu began. The 
first evening brought me to the 
Guraani capital on the handsome 
Wadi Homena. It consisted of five 
sooty tents of woven palm-fronds, 
The king was away down at Fada, 
and there were only two men left 
in his unostentatious headquarters to 
guard the camels and the women. 
Ordugu? He had passed through 
two days ago. His country lay that 
way, said the two men, pointing 
simultaneously in different directions, 
two days’ riding away. 


from 


Hussein, 
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the king’s vizier, volunteered to 
guide me to my elusive guide: but 
a bull must be slaughtered for me 
first. (The six that existed as far 
north as this were only reared for 
great occasions, and the king had 
left instructions that if I was seen 
in his kingdom one of them was to 
be sacrificed.) 

But this was easier said than done, 
and I found myself occupying a 
ring-side seat at a Guraani bull- 
fight, only less sick-making than the 
Spanish variety because it was not 
done for fun. The trouble was that 
the two men and seven women 
composing the population of the 
Guraan capital simply could not 
catch the chosen sacrifice. For two 
hours I watched them striving to 
ensnare the galloping beast with 
swords, sticks, cajolement and abuse. 


Ropes were hurled, traps were laid : 


all in vain. Suddenly my cook 
appeared with my shot-gun and 
before I could stop him discharged 
two rounds rapid at point-blank 
range from behind a bush, provoking 
a look of inquisitive displeasure. The 
leading matador, who was the village 
prayer-leader, then resorted to 
deceit. Bulls in these parts have 
a care of men, knowing that men 
never approach them with good 
intent: but they feel comfortable 
in the presence of women. The 
prayer-leader accordingly whipped 
the outer clothing off the king’s 
sister and, thus disguised, stationed 
himself centrally with a sabre up 
his shirt. The vizier and my cook 
followed suit, the shivering princesses 
acting as beaters. There I left them 


in the moonlight, darting valiantly 
from cover to make vain passes at 
the hocks of the driven beast. 
Towards midnight I was woken with 
the news that the corrida was over 
and Operation Ordugu could recom- 
mence at dawn. 

We rode that day fornine hours with- 
out dismounting, muffled against the 
cold north-easter, climbing through 
rose-red sandstone canyons where 
the whole process of wind-sculpture 
was displayed in stages. The wind 
would start its work on a hill by 
licking round its lower edges with 
a curving tongue, shaping them 
little by little into a row of contiguous 
cylinders in high relief, looking at 
a distance like gigantic wine-barrels 
dressed on end against the valley 
cliffs of Touraine. Gradually the 
cylindrical megaliths in this first row 
would ease themselves free of the 
hill’s core and tiptoe forward, gestur- 
ing like drunken sleepwalkers, while 
behind them the wind would start 
again on the hill’s reduced perimeter, 
chiselling it into a second row of wine- 
barrels. So the process would con- 
tinue, successive sets of sculptured 
megaliths breaking free for a mil- 
lennium’s carousal, only to lose their 
freedom in disintegration as sand- 
stone returned to the sand that gave 
it. As the unfolding petals peeled 
off this monstrous rose-red flower, 
the tall stamen at the centre would 
emerge into the sun, a cap of darker 
stuff balancing rakishly on its head 
like an Academician’s beret, till it 
too sickened, leaned and sank. It 
was as if the whole hillscape was 
thawing under the sun, till gradually 
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the central figure itself melted like 
a snowman, and nothing was left but 
a litter of shrivelling stones. 

Hussein was hoping we might 
chance upon a stray herdsman with 
news of Ordugu. But amid all this 
monumental masonry we met no 
man; and when we bedded down 
at sunset in the cold wind he suddenly 
volunteered the information that he 
had never been as far north as this in 
his life and was, in fact, a stranger 
here himself. It seemed a proper 
goose-chase, to be led by one man, 
not knowing where we were, in search 
of another man, not knowing where 
he was, through a trackless area the 
size of Yorkshire, spattered with 
crumbling and confusing mountains. 
To complete the picture, Hussein 
declared that of the three wells 
marked on the French maps in the 
hundred miles ahead and slightly 
east of us (the rest of the maps were 
virgin white), none, he thought, was 
yet reopened since the rains. “ But 
Ordugu, if we find him,” he added 
brightly, “will probably know of 
some hollows in the rocks where 
water may still lie.” 

On we went at dawn, with not 
much singing, straight up the face of 
an escarpment of naked rock. My 
lumbering Zaghawa camels looked 
round protesting between slithers, 
my Zaghawa camel-men doing much 
the same. Till midday we stumbled 
along through the pathless moon- 
crust, Hussein and his goat-foot 
camel deaf to our entreaties. About 
noon, poking our noses over a ridge 
we saw, like Joshua, a rather friendlier 
land spread out promisingly below 


us, beyond two miles of scree and 
boulder ; and at the far edge of the 
scree what we thought, by stretching 
our imaginations towards it, was a 
camel. Suddenly Hussein’s beast 
went berserk, plunged headlong down 
the scree at a gallop, roaring and 
scattering stones, and vanished, 
Hussein’s turban streamering behind 
him. 

We found his body half an hour 
later under a tree. ‘“‘ He is dead,” 
said my Zaghawa without emotion. 
The body sat up. “Hey! Hussein, 
are you hurt? Did you fall?” 
“Hurt?” said Hussein. “ Fall ? 
No, I just came on ahead to see 
if it was a camel we saw.” 

The ranks of Tuscany slowly 
regained composure. “And was 
it?” we asked. 

** No, it was an ant-hill.” 

I distributed some dried dates 
from my saddle-bag. 

But an hour later we observed 
what emphatically was a figure, 
seated under a bush with some 
camels round it. Hussein and I 
trotted over. It was an old, old 
woman, an Ancient Marineress of 
the desert, and she was cracking lice 
in the head of a small boy wrapped 
in a goatskin. 

“ Ordugu?” we said. “ Have 
you any news of Ordugu ?” 

She went on with her job for a 
moment or two, then turned and 
pointed to a black-capped hill on 
the horizon. “ He'll be just west of 
there,” she croaked, and added, 
qualifying so presumptuous a descrip- 
tion of the unseen, “ if God wills.” 

At sunset, when we reached a 
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vantage point, there below us was a 
handful of dark hump-backed tents 
of palm-weave ; and out of one of 
them emerged a small and smiling 
figure with the narrow, almost beard- 
less face, crow’s-foot eyes, lithe body 
and far-away look that are the marks 
of guides in all remote places. It 
could only be Ordugu. It was 
Ordugu. The pangs of sinusitis in 
my right temple vanished. I fell 
on his neck. ‘‘ And now,” I said, 
“‘ where are all the painted caves ?” 

“Painted caves?” said my 
appointed guide; “ you mean caves 
with paintings?” I concurred. 
“No,” he said, shaking his head, 
“T have never heard of caves with 
paintings in Erdibé.” 

I had been eight days on a camel 
reaching this man. Anyone passion- 
ate for prehistoric art will assume 
that I sat down and tore my hair. 


I did not—but certainly would have 
done had not a kindly miracle 


already been vouchsafed. It had 
been just after the camel that was an 
ant-hill. Some distance off our line 
I had seen a cave-mouth in an 
isolated outcrop, and feeling plain- 
tively that if I could not find my 
guide, I might in fairness surely be 
compensated with one small painted 
cave, I rode over to it on the off- 
chance, dismounted, murmured a 
brief prayer, and entered. 

The next thing I did was shout for 
joy. There they were, all round the 
walls! Cows and giraffes, spearmen 
with shields and vacant circular heads 
like old-fashioned petrol-pumps ; 
more and more cows, red and white 
and black and purple. 


So the blow delivered by Ordugu’s 
disclaimer was softened. I knew 
already that the rumour had been 
true. One painted cave at least there 
was. There must be others; and 
somebody must have seen them. 
The whole hamlet was assembled, 
men wrapped in their winter cloaks 
—blankety things of many colours, 
red, green, black, white and yellow 
in broad vertical stripes—women and 
children in the greasy prints and 
goatskins that have to serve them 
whatever the weather. At last 
someone volunteered that he had 
once seen a rock covered with 
pictures of animals, three days’ ride 
to the north. I had ten days left 
before it was agreed that my family 
was to begin wondering. Three 
days up, one for recording, three 
back to here, and three from here to 
Bao. Barring mishaps, we could 
just make it. Very well, we would 
start at dawn. 

Tea and tribal history followed— 
their history, my tea. Though 
Muslim, the Guraan, whose language 
would be unprintable in any char- 
acters, have only oral records of 
their tribal ancestors. Four wholly 
different, but equally definitive 
versions were given me in quick 
succession. On one point, however, 
they agreed. This was that the 
foundress of the race had been a 
lady called Yuru, who was white, 
came from the north (no, the east, 
no, the west), and had messy, 
unplaited hair (‘like yours,’ they 
said, driving the point home). And 
true it is that the faces of such 
Guraan as have no slave blood in 
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their veins are browner than the 
Bideyat and carry a faint whiff of 
Ham and the Barbary coast. 

What did they do for water, I 
inquired ; and was answered by a 
disinterested and sideways mumbling. 
I knew of course that the staple diet 
of these hardy folk was the milk of 
goats and camels, and that water 
entered little into their domestic 
economy. (The women’s hair—tidy 
and plaited, not like mine—is sham- 
pooed twice a year in camel urine 
and treated in between with dripping.) 
But their animals must drink. And 
when I pressed the question, they 
were of the opinion that there was a 
well two days to the north, in the 
direction I would be going. 

We marched at dawn, I on a 
beautiful little three-year-old, white 
and curly like a lamb, which I was 


deluded into hiring; for one of my 
own five beasts had gone lame. I 
soon began to understand my hosts’ 
winter indifference to water. For 
the next week it was too cold to want 
to drink, except something hot at 


dawn and dusk; and I cannot 
specifically remember washing. A 
single goatskin lasted the five of us, 
for all purposes, two days. My 
culinary arrangements too had nar- 
rowed themselves to a fine art. A 
mess of potage, heated at dusk and 
reheated at dawn, was all the cooking 
done. In between, the gentler pangs 
were settled by dried dates and 
raisins from the bag at my saddle- 
tree, the more severe by a splendid 
powder called Khameess Tuweir. 
Pilgrims to Mecca from the middle 
of Africa had recommended it before 


we started. You pound black pan- 
cakes, peanuts and sugar, carry the 
mixture dry in a bag, and pour onto 
it whatever fluid is going. Before 
this lightning porridge the fiercest 
hunger goes down in twenty seconds. 

An old woman of the ferig was 
setting out in the same direction as 
ourselves to visit a pregnant daughter 
a hundred miles north-east. For 
this expedition in a midwinter 
wilderness she took with her, I 
observed, nothing but what she sat 
down in except a live young goat 
bleating from the folds of her outer 
garment, its white muzzle poking 
out at the small of her back. She 
soon outpaced us, for the small 
tough-footed Guraani camel disdains 
a walking pace. My little three-year- 
old would not slow to a walk the 
first day ; but it would not trot the 
second, and it would hardly move at 
all for the remainder. It taught me, 
this little white elephant, the truth 
of many of the older desert proverbs. 

Now the landscape altered. We 
wound through hills of iceberg 
shape, among which the meagre 
yearly rainfall had meandered by 
converging streamlets into succes- 
sions of shallow mud-pans, tufted 
with feathery acacias but dry before 
winter. Any streamlet that sought 
to gain the stature of a wadi was 
cornered by the ridges linking hill 
to hill and turned defeated back into 
its parochial saucer. Clustered here 
and there along these slaty ridges 
the ancient dead (Nyangei to the 
Guraan, Minniminni to the Bideyat) 
lay under sizable cairns of rubble— 
monuments common in these lati- 
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tudes across half the continent of 
Africa; but they keep their secret 
still, for the dead took no clues with 
them into their graves. 

Here too the wind’s fingers, tired 
of sculpture in the round, have set 
about the sandstone icebergs in a 
different way, clawing holes in their 
flanks till every decent iceberg is 
honeycombed with caves. “‘ Ordugu,” 
I said, after an hour or two of this, 
“‘ are you sure there are no paintings 
in these caves?” “Quite sure,” 
he said. “ Let us,” I pleaded, “ just 
have a look at that one.” 

We rode over, clambered in, and 
there, level with my pounding chest, 
was a lithe bow-and-spearman hot 
on the heels of a hastening enemy, 
both naked, nine inches high, in 
pale-red ochre. “ Well, blow me 


down,” said Ordugu, or Guraani 


words to that effect. And after a 
pause, “What’s that in his left 
hand ? ” he asked, and I learnt with 
relish that the Guraan have never 
heard of that ingenious invention, 
the bow-and-arrow ; nor were there 
any words for them in their language. 
However dubious the antiquity of 
this rock-art (in Darfur I have seen 
cave-paintings of horses whose ochre 
was still wet) it must at least have 
ante-dated the coming from the 
north (or the east, or the west) of 
the white-faced Yuru with her 
untidy hair, who bequeathed no 
knowledge of archery to her de- 
scendants. 

We raced each other to another 
honeycombed iceberg. There they 
were. Cows and petrol-pump men. 
Cows designed like crossword 


puzzles. Cows of single colour, 
cows of couple colour. 
and small cows and cows with 
babies. There are no cows north 
of Homena nowadays in Erdibé, 
which sustains only the hardier 
camel and goat; and the Bideyat’ 
cattle farther south are humped 
short-horns, while these—unless the 
Erdibé school of painters drew their 
cattle less well than they evidently 
loved them—were a humpless, long- 
horned breed. 

More and more caves. 
more cows. 


Large cows 


More and 
How Ordugu and his 
people, wandering a lifetime in this 
cave-country and sheltering from 
summer sun and winter cold in these 
early art-galleries, could have failed 
to notice, passes comprehension. 
Now the fun was fast and furious : 
forgotten all thought of the hard 
three-day journey to the one painted 
cave they knew of. 

But even then, while I was copying 
a row of dancers with feathers in 
their crescent-shaped coiffures, Nem- 
esis struck. The sinus trouble that 
had nagged me for five days drove 
suddenly into my temple like a bare 
bodkin. My head refused to suffer 
movement more. Wrapping it in 
some nappies which I had borrowed 
from my infant daughter, I let 
Ordugu and his camel pull me along 
by the reins till we found and followed 


‘the tracks of my camel-men, who had 


pushed indifferently on, muffled 
against the wind. 

I lay in a sandy sun-trap and 
swore. Fortunately my cook had 
now been bitten by rupestrean art 


and hunted on his own. “A string 
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of camels in that one there,” he came 
back and reported, “ but mind the 
bees.” I struggled out of my sun- 
trap and walked to the cave indicated, 
resentful that the new-fangled camel 
should have intruded into my ancient 
cow-keeping community. Having 
met strong men who died of wild- 
bee stings and others who said death 
would have been nicer, I looked for 
the bees first. The swarm hung 
from the roof of the cave and in the 
evening cool was happily quiescent. 
I forgot the bees and turned my 
attention to the camels. Simul- 
taneously the bees forgot the evening 
cool and turned their attention to 
me. Their shock troops were at 
me like a thunderbolt. My only 
defence was a drawing-board and 
they soon by-passed that. Luckily 


I was swathed against the cold from 


neck to toe like a Michelin advertise- 
ment, but they had their way with 
my head and ears. After a hundred 
yards of this running engagement 
the bees broke off. I paused to see 
if death would supervene. Finding 
that it did not, I walked home to 
seek sympathy from my companions. 
I found them doubled up with 
derision on the top of a rock, and 
retired to bed and Friar’s Balsam. 

The next day’s caves were so full 
of paintings that bees and sinuses 
were forgotten. Rows of dancing 
women with wasp waists and 
Edwardian skirts; a menacing 
clubbed figure (was it a sun-god ?) 
with a fiery Van Gogh sunflower for a 
head ; more and more cows and, at 
last, a lion. Meanwhile the curiously 
incised pottery of this vanished race 


of cow-keeping spear-and-bowmen 
and their dancing wives lay in frag- 
ments round their iceberg hills. 

That night, as we sat round the 
fire, ““ Tell me,” said Ordugu; “ we 
Guraan, are we under the French or 
under the English?” And as I 
sipped my tea, reflecting how agree- 
able life must be in a country where 
no one knows who governs it, a 
further dreamlike diversion super- 
vened. A muffled apparition sud- 
denly appeared from nowhere in a 
black cloak, squatted muttering beside 
us, devoured a joint of bull-meat 
sizzling on a stake, rose, belched, and 
vanished into the night. We had 
seen no living thing for three days, 
and I looked questioningly at Ordugu. 
Ordugu took another sip at his tea. 
‘Zol’ (a person), he then murmured, 
and continued cleaning his toe-nails 
with a straw. Ordugu was not a man 
with a big vocabulary at the best of 
times, but I could not help feeling 
that in this instance he was reducing 
conversation almost beyond its 
minimum definition. Still, it was 
comforting to know that it was a 
person. 

The sun next morning rose on an 
altering landscape. The next day’s 
march would lie through what 
Ordugu called ‘black stone’— 
dark scree-covered scarps out of 
whose flanks not even the patient 
desert wind could carve caves. Time 
was too precious to see what lay 
beyond, and we turned our faces 
south again to traverse obliquely 
for a day or two the profitable 
iceberg country. With illiberal relish 
the wind turned too and continued 
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its bombardment of my sinuses from 
the opposite direction. 

It was my system, whenever a 
promising cave hove in sight, to 
strike off with Ordugu at a tangent 
from the line of march, while the 
others at their slower pace plodded 
straight on till they found a pleasant 
waiting- place. That afternoon I 
had muffled myself in my nappies 
and was composing inside them a 
setting for Hopkins’s sonnet ‘ Look 
at the stars! Look, look up at the 
skies!’ For both these reasons, 
when I steered off towards a distant 
cave on the left, I failed to notice that 
Ordugu had pushed on with the 
others. The cave was bare. I 
tacked back to pick up the convoy. 
It had vanished. Nor could I find 


their tracks. But obviously they 
must have halted this side of the 
long umber crag barring the way 


two miles ahead and I pushed on 
towards it, happy in the company 
of Hopkins and his stars. 

But when I had climbed up to 
the foot of the crag an hour later, 
there was still no sign of them; 
and the sun was only a foot above the 
horizon. I worked my way along 
the foot of the escarpment hallooing 
shyly at the echoing rocks. No 
tracks. The sun grinned good-bye 
and vanished. I had nothing on my 
hateful little three-year-old, now as 
obstinate as Balaam’s ass, but a 
sheepskin and my bag of dry dates, 
almost empty. Not relishing the 
prospect of losing myself for the 
night among the blind and wind- 
swept ridges ahead, I resigned myself 
to working back to the timbered 


basin where we had parted, and 
where presumably they would come 
to look for me. Half-way there my 
camel suddenly sat down with a 
pained but adamant expression. I 
dragged together two dead tree- 
trunks to make a pyre and found 
I had only one match. 

It is no easy matter, twenty-five 
years after ceasing to be a Boy 
Scout, to ignite an eight-inch tree- 
trunk with a single match in a high 
wind, and I sat back on my haunches 
to reflect. Already a hundred frosty 
constellations tittered down at me. 
“Look at the stars!” I sang. 
“* Look, look up at the damn things !” 
Hopkins was no longer my friend. 

I fingered my single match. Sud- 
denly the escarpment behind me 
echoed with a deep roar. It was 
either a lion or Ordugu’s swift black 
camel whose peculiar party - piece 
was to imitate one. Judging it in 
either case expedient, I roared back, 
leapt on my three-year-old, and 
flogged it towards the noise. 

Ordugu, when ultimately we found 
each other, was wholly unabashed. 
We swapped camels and he led me 
up and through the craggy mountain 
and on for an hour and a half till we 
reached his camp. On the way I 
got something of my own back. My 
torch, buried in the kit-bag clanking 
from the hinder saddle-tree of the 
camel Ordugu was now riding, 
switched itself on, suffusing my 
socks and undies with a dull glow. 
I shouted across to Ordugu who was 
busy chanting a sort of pibroch. 
He looked behind him, leapt off his 
moving camel, and shouting “ Fire ! 
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Fire!” began belabouring my 
illuminated kit-bag with his sword. 

I allowed this desert Quixote to 
flail my underclothing for a few 
seconds longer and then took over 
command. I pulled out the torch 
and demonstrated. Ordugu had 
never seen this marvellous invention 
before. But with a _ courteous 
“Fancy that!” and a brief, indiffer- 
ent laugh, he leapt on his camel and 
continued with his threnody, which 
restored in a measure the balance. 

It was late at night when we 
reached camp. I dismounted by 
the fire, looking once again for 
sympathy, if not for apology. I 
received, once again, unabashed 
derision. 


Eight hours casting about next 
day to the west, while the others 
were drying streamers of goat-fiesh 


on a thorn-tree, brought a dis- 
appointing catch—a pair of petrol- 
pump men, a sprinting camel, a 
few low-church cows. On my 
return Ordugu and his wife com- 
forted me with a flagon of camel-milk 
and goat-milk in their sooty house 
of matting. I was glad to mark some 
system in the disposal of their 
household gods—nothing comparable 
with the house-proud ritual of the 
Arabs beyond the Gizzu, each couple’s 
curious gear and tackle disposed 
with traditional ceremony round 
the mat walls of their tent—but 
still, there was pride in it of a sort. 
The cowrie-tasselled camel-bags 
ranged along this wall, the frilled 
neck-trappings of red leather along 
that; down this side the bull-skins 
to be filled with difra if the owners 
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should ever have the inclination ; 
and in the far corner the U-shaped 
lard-bag made of a camel’s neck, 
pulled over its ears like the wet 
jersey off a lanky schoolboy, and 
dried with a filling of sand into the 
traditional shape. 

I noticed with surprise the pad- 
locks on Ordugu’s camel-bags. In 
this Neolithic interior they seemed 
as much an anachronism as the 
clocks in Cymbeline. But my sur- 
prise was for another reason. Guraan, 
they say, on the principle of dog 
not biting dog, do not steal from 
Guraan. They let their precious 
camels wander unattended for weeks. 
When they move camp, they leave 
their valued wall-stakes standing 
against a possible return another 
year—even pitchers and grindstones 
are left behind unguarded. “ Then 
what are the padlocks for?” I 
ventured. “ Perhaps,” said Ordugu, 
with a sideways glance at his wife, 
“some Bideyi merchant might call 
when I’m out.” 

(“ If,” said the Bideyat when I 
asked them later, “if the Guraan 
do not steal from Guraan, as we 
Bideyat steal from Bideyat, that is 
because they are savages with nothing 
worth the stealing. As for us going 
all that way to call on their women, 
did you ever see any of them 
washing ? ”’”) 

Through the scarped and windy 
plateau the trail south started, two 
presentation she-goats hanging dis- 
consolately from our handlebars, 
Ordugu led us up and down improb- 
able places till familiar landmarks, 
mapped on the journey north, 
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appeared on the horizon. There 
he waved good-bye, breaking quietly 
into song as he turned his camel’s 
head back towards his ancestral 
desert. Dropping through the 
rose-red country of sandstone 
wine-barrels, cave-paintings growing 
poorer and fainter as we went, we 
rounded late on the second day the 
last pink gorge above Homena. 
Hussein and the prayer - leader 
were waiting in the wadi to greet us 
and to share my tea. Confidentially 
they pulled out of their pockets the 
French Colonial banknotes I had 
presented ten days earlier to the 
women of the ferig as a token of my 
esteem for their bull-fighting. ‘Could 
you,” whispered these French sub- 
jects, “tell us the value of these 
papers ? The women want to know.” 
There were still two days till my 
family had agreed to grow anxious. 
So off we went without the baggage- 
camels, eastwards towards Ba Ergu, 
where a Bideyi at Bao had told me 
there were rock-paintings. Hussein 
and the prayer-leader, though dis- 
claiming any knowledge of the 
paintings, agreed to show me the 
way. “ The place is near, not far,” 
they said; “less than half a day 
perhaps.” After half a day’s trot- 
ting into a stiff wind we paused at 
the foot of a cliff against which fine 
sand had built or spilt a narrow 
glacis of some 45°. “Have we 
arrived?” I asked. “No,” they 
said; “Ba Ergu from here is far, not 
near.” “I see,” I murmured, for 
my sinus was leaving me with little 
fight ; “ and how do we get up this 
precipice?” “Watch us!” they 


said, and the pair of them ran their 
camels neck and neck at a fast trot 
till they reached the steepest part, and 
then with shouts of glee flogged them 
into a circus gallop, clinging to their 
necks. Then they sat down with 
their legs dangling over the cliff face 
to enjoy the spectacle of Da’oud and 
me trying to follow their example. 

We rode for another hour. ‘“‘ How 
far is Ba Ergu now?” “ Far,” 
said the prayer-leader. “ Near,” 
said Hussein ; and the pair of them 
bounced up and down on their 
saddles in argument. So it was 
decided to climb a bouldery hill and 
look. We found we could just see 
a splash of green. I estimated it 
as far, not near; half a day’s 
journey perhaps. We turned back 
for Bao. 

One last display they gave me, 
two hours later, before they waved 
good-bye. Away below us in a valley 
we could see a small child grazing 
goats. “A Bideyi, by God!” they 
said; “let’s chase him.” And 
screaming with an ancient delight 
they raced each other at a splintering 
gallop slap down the mountain at 
the tiny goat-herd. I reached him 
half an hour later, cowering behind 
a tamarisk, and comforted him with 
currants. 

Hussein and the prayer - leader 
then made off north at a gay trot. 
That was the last I shall ever see of 
the Garamantians, the disjecta membra 
of an ancient desert race. Civilisa- 
tion will have its work cut out 
to do them any damage. They 
will simply gallop off at its lumbering 
approach, laughing on their black 
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and roaring camels, a little farther 
into the patient desert... . 

Da’oud and I dropped steadily 
southwards towards Bao of the 
Bidcyat, till, just after sunset (the 
tenth hour of our march), we heard 
over the lip of the gorge the laughter 
of my children. 

Return journeys—though for half 
of this one we went a different 
way—are never things to be remem- 
bered. But a curious encounter in 
the remote and lovely basin of Ain 
Geress, where we rested for two 
days under a huge haraaz-tree, 
showed that the Bideyat can rival 
even the Guraan in their capacity 
for loneliness. It is by a boulder at 
the head of this valley, secreted as it 
is on three and a half sides by scarped 
and chiselled hills whose caves are 
deep in potsherds, that the king of the 
Bideyat is still privily brought (after 
appointment by the French) to be 
installed in accordance with the 
ancient ritual of bull’s blood and 
ablution. In a thicket by this 
boulder we came on a girl suckling 
a baby. Her house consisted of a 
low circle of thorn branches, floored 
with dry tussock-grass and goat 
droppings. None of the three squalid 
pots at its entrance contained any- 
thing. She seemed neither surprised 
nor even interested by this sudden 
apparition of paleskins, but greeted 
us with smiling courtesy and regretted 
that she had nothing to offer us. 
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Her man was away for some weeks 
in the east. Her nearest neighbour ? 
Half a day south, at the well, she 
said. These topics exhausted, she 
did not even look up when we bade 
her good-bye, but continued suckling 
her child, around her the motionless 
acacias and the bare and empty 
hills. . . 


The late afternoon sun works 
wonders with the staring contours 
of the sub-desert ; so we were glad it 
was in the setting of a late afternoon 
that we rode down at last into the 
peopled valley we had left a month 
before. As we wound down from the 
rocky plateau, the mellow chrome- 
coloured sun over our right shoulders 
made almost a meadow of the dry 
and nibbled grasses sloping below 


us. In the middle of this almost 
meadow, leaning on his crook, a 
child in a goatskin stood motionless 
on one leg among his comfortable 


sheep and cattle, their shadows 
bigger than themselves stretching 
obliquely across our path. He 
never so much as turned his head 
towards us as we stilted past, content 
with his own small customary medita- 
tions. Behind him, beyond the 
timbered wadi, the scarped and 
chiselled hills rose pink and gentle, 
passing on from one to the other 
their lengthening shadows with the 
news that one more stage on their 
long journey was over. 
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BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER 


OLD Jay was a tea-planter in Dar- 
jeeling District of Bengal. I arrived 
to become his assistant one sweltering 
day in June, when the monsoon was 
already a week overdue. It was close 
to lunch-time. He let two drops of 
aromatic bitters fall into his glass, 
leaned on the verandah rail and 
looked at me standing amidst my 
luggage on the lawn. 

He wore a white bush-jacket 
buttoned to the neck with cowrie 
shells. He was the biggest man I 
had ever seen. 


I stood beneath his scrutiny a full 
half-minute, then he spoke in a 
Scottish bass that seemed to hang 


in the air. “Ahum! They send a 
different breed of man out to tea 
nowadays !” and swallowed his gin 
at a gulp. 

While I joined him on the verandah 
and tried to supplement the in- 
adequacy of my impression, the dak- 
wallah brought the mail. Jay sorted 
it like a card-sharper, extracted 
two packages and ripped off their 
coverings. They were enormous 
catalogues from multiple stores in 
Calcutta ; two inches thick and filled 
with enticing illustrations. The 
verandah boards shuddered as Jay 
leapt to his feet. With the move- 
ments of an Olympic discus-thrower, 
and likely with greater velocity, he 


flung the catalogues one after another 
across the bed of cannas, over the 
top of the frangipani-trees, into the 
tea-bushes far beyond. Then he 
wagged a finger like a marline-spike 
at me. “ These damn things have 
been the ruin of many a ‘ creeper’ 
in tea. They’ve damn near ruined 
me, too. Best thing’s to put them 
beyond temptation !” 

Darjeeling District has always had 
a surfeit of characters. A planter 
must have this attribute to win the 
respect of the Nepali hillmen. But 
there has never been a character in 
Darjeeling to emulate old Jay. He 
first came out at the age of eighteen 
and found the Calcutta maidan cov- 
ered with the picket-lines of Lums- 
den’s Horse, just arrived back from 
the Boer War and awaiting disband- 
ment. Here were the pioneer tea- 
planters of Northern India. Men of 
the Assam Valley Light Horse, the 
Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles, 
Bihar and Surma Valley Light Horse 
and others of the famous European 
Volunteer regiments who had helped 
perpetuate tradition dating from the 
Mutiny. 

Some of the finest horsemen in 
India were there, waiting to go back 
up-country to the isolation of their 
tea-gardens, most of which were still 
being blazed from the jungle. Jay 
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found himself in wonderful company. 
Years later, astride his magnificent 
13.2 bay waler, on a football or polo 
ground, he would thrill us with his 
riding prowess, picking a handker- 
chief off the ground at full gallop, 
one foot hooked in the saddle cantle, 
one great hand holding the spare 
stirrup and the reins. Then he would 
say with a deprecatory air, “ Ach! 
but you should have seen what some 
of those Lumsden Horse fellows 
could do!” 

There are still old Nepalis in 
Darjeeling who remember how Jay 
went down to the Terai during the 
cholera epidemic of the nineteen- 
tens. The area was a malarial death- 
trap at this time. Some gardens 
were totally isolated, and David 
Murray, manager of one, lay dead in 
his bungalow for days before Jay got 
through. 

It demanded a lot from a man to 
go near the coolie lines at such a 
time, but in and out of the little 
houses of wattle, mud and thatch, 
Jay would go untiringly. There was 
not much he could do, but his 
presence alone was a comfort to the 
survivors. Jay told me how he went 
down repeatedly with malaria him- 
self. “‘ Fifteen grains of sulphate of 
quinine four times a day, washed 
down by as much whisky and water 
as you could take, was the treatment 
in those days. A week of this 
usually put a man back on his feet 
—a bit deaf perhaps, but able to 
stand.” 

Blackwater fever got him in the 
end, and he used to chuckle as 
he told me how the coolies carried 


him back to Darjeeling. There were 
two groups. “ They took turn and 
turn about. Those not carrying me 
had picks and hoes across their 
shoulders. It was not until they got 
me to the Eden Sanatorium that I 
realised they had brought them in 
case they had to bury me on the way 
up. Lucky I didn’t fall into a coma 
because they complained about my 
weight the whole way!” 

Later, when the First War came, 
he applied again and again for a 
relief, but it was not until 1916 that 
he finally reached France. After- 
wards he joined the Black and Tans, 
and ended up by volunteering for 
service in Russia fighting the Bol- 
sheviks. But the Expedition did not 
sail, and Jay returned to tea with a 
shattered knee. It did not prevent 
his becoming a troop commander 
with the Bengal Mounted Rifles, or 
curtail his active habits, but he 
always had a slight limp, and his 
knee gave him trouble during the 
monsoons. 


I had a year’s trial with Jay before 
my wife joined me. They were 
testing days indeed. But when S. 
finally arrived Jay revealed his 
Achilles heel. He was putty in a 
memsahib’s hands. “Bring your 
wife over to dinner,” commanded 
Jay, “we must celebrate the first 
memsahib on Tunchong for twenty- 
three years.” 

When we arrived at his bungalow, 
we were confronted by an imposing 
array of bottles in the sitting-room. 
“ What can I offer you ?” Jay asked 
S. “I never take a drink after 
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dinner,” he added with incredible 
primness. It took us several hours 
to discover why. We dined at 
eleven forty-five. 

When we finally sat down at the 
table S.’s gasp was quite audible. 
She had brought out with her a case 
of china, a dinner-service bearing her 
family monogram. The soup-plate 
in front of her was one of these. 
The bearer carefully turned the plate 
so that the monogram faced her. 
Jay chatted unconcernedly.  S.’s 
composure was superb. 

The next morning our head servant 
was hauled up to give an explanation. 
He had been approached, he said, 
by Jay’s bearer for the loan of a 
dinner-service. Good servants in 


India always make these arrange- 
ments among themselves. It seemed 
justifiable until our set came back 
two pieces short. Our man was duly 


warned that henceforth our crockery 
was inviolate. But the story did not 
end there. 

Jay’s old bearer was a Lepcha; of 
the aborigine race of Sikkim. He 
had been with Jay for many years 
and ran both him and his household. 
Apparently this Lepcha was a regular 
‘smasher’ and Jay’s cook and pani- 
wallah were little better. Between 
them they broke every piece of 
crockery he owned; never told him 
a thing about it until not a plate was 
left. Then the Lepcha calmly bor- 
rowed pieces from bungalows all 
over the district. Old Jay was not 
the sort to notice the pattern on the 
cup from which he drank. He read 
avidly during every meal: month- 
old copies of ‘ The Planters’ Mail’ 


during breakfast; tea machinery, 
implements or fertiliser catalogues 
which came with the day’s dak, 
during tiffin; and poetry, Burns for 
preference, during dinner. 

People presumed Jay had taken to 
entertaining. It certainly was not a 
thing he had troubled about for 
years. When pieces were not re- 
turned, or arrived back chipped, a 
group of memsahibs eventually com- 
pared notes in the Club, to try to 
find out who his guests were. They 
covered everyone who could possibly 
have been the recipient of an invita- 
tion from Jay, without result. At 
last someone asked him about it. 

Jay was dumbfounded when he 
realised what had happened. Not 
knowing whose china had graced his 
table at any time, he had a circular 
letter printed and sent a copy to 
everyone in the district. It was the 
joke of the season. 

One wet evening shortly after, I 
had a note from Jay summoning me 
to his bungalow. He had a passion 
for sending short, startling messages 
at inconvenient times. 

“ Send word you are in the bath,” 
suggested S. 

“He'll send another note telling 
me to hurry and get out of it.” He 
used to remind me frequently, “A 
planter is on tap twenty-four hours 
a day. Tea keeps growing all the 
time ! ” 

I had to saddle up my pony my- 
self and set off, holding aloft a 
hurricane-lamp. The rain fell with 
persistent monsoon vehemence. I 
arrived half drowned, warm only 
through fury and vowing to show it 
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if the summons was not worth it. 
Recollecting what followed, I am 
sure it was ! 

Jay met me at the door positively 
gambolling with glee. “I had a 
brain-wave,” he announced. “I 
sent to Calcutta for a complete set 
of unbreakable crockery. Iron cov- 
ered with enamel. In here . . .”— 
he hustled me into the dining-room. 

He had the crate unpacked and 
everything stacked on the table. 
All the servants in the koti were lined 
up against the wall. I well remember 
the look of fiendish anticipation on 
his face as he eyed them. 

He made a speech which was an 
education in Nepali to me, and 
ended up by saying, “‘ Now, you lot 
of soors, just try and break these.” 

Before I quite realised what he 
intended to do, he put his hands 
under the loaded table and turned 
the whole lot upside down. 

The crash was appalling. Dishes 
skidded all over the bare tile floor. 
Echoes came back from every room 
of the old building. The servants 
were terrified. Jay just stood there 
and laughed and laughed until I 
thought he would burst a blood- 
vessel. Laughed, that is, until the 
Lepcha bearer picked up a few plates 
and examined them. He showed 
them to Jay. The enamel had 
chipped and splintered off in flakes, 
exposing the iron underneath. 
Hardly a piece was undamaged. 

I thought Jay would throw an 
apoplectic fit. He fairly danced with 
rage among the scrap. “You d——d 
careless soors,’ he roared, “ you 
idle useless hounds. I might have 


known it.... You would break 
anything .. .!” 

There was a sequel to this affair. 
Jay was renovating his bungalow 
and decided to have the dining-room 
floor relaid with china chips. He 
had odd coolies rummaging through 
the midden-pits of every garden 
near. It took maunds of fragments 
to lay a square yard. Jay paid by 
weight in silver rupees, and for a 
spell he became most unpopular as 
the incidence of breakages in garden 
bungalows increased alarmingly. 

People travelled miles to see the 
floor when it was finished. Jay 
would point to obscure embedded 
fragments and ask if they recognised 
them. 


When he first came out, Jay’s 
Burra Sahib made him wear a tie, 
topee and leggings. The old manager 
had a telescope mounted on his 
verandah, through which he could 
watch Jay touring the garden. Jay 
had to wear a white jacket for easy 
identification. “But I matched 
him,” said Jay, still with the relish 
of youth. “I used to put my white 
coat and topee on the syce and send 
him out to exercise my pony ! 

“Those were the days,” said Jay, 
“when an assistant got a hundred 
and fifty rupees a month and twenty- 
five rupees pony allowance. But 
servants were twelve rupees a month, 
curry chickens twenty for a rupee, 
beer five rupees a dozen pints and 
whisky three rupees a bottle.” Jay 
stayed to see these figures multiplied 
by ten. 

Some of the very old men who sit 
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in the sun and blink rheum told me 
how they saw Jay ‘shot’ years ago. 
That was before he brought the 
garden under his control with the 
mixture of feudal loyalty, paternal 
indulgence and commercial efficiency 
that was his peculiar pattern of 
management. 

He wanted to impress the coolies 
by his toughness. He had made an 
arrangement with the police inspector 
to bring a squad of armed sepoys 
down to the garden. The coolies 
were mustered. In front of them 
all, Jay pulled his shirt open, told 
the sepoys to take aim and fire at 
him. 

Up came the rifles. Before the 
crash had died in echoes half the 
coolies were flat on their faces in the 
dust. Then such a wail went up! 


The women and children screamed 
and moaned; the men stood up 


goggle-eyed. And there in the 
middle of the confusion was Jay, 
calmly rebuttoning his shirt. He 
had made sure all the sepoys had 
loaded with blanks. It was a story 
that went round the district for years 
gathering embellishment. 

Among the Nepalese Jay became 
a legend in his own lifetime. Being 
small and slight themselves, his 
height and strength and vast girth 
never ceased to amaze them. They 
would boast in the bazaar of ‘ Our 
Sahib’ and, for his part, he really 
seemed to love them. They took the 
place of the family he never had. 
He was a tyrant and despotic, but 
he got inside their oriental minds. 
Early he had learned that the Nepal- 
ese respond to discipline. Laxity 


through liberalism was 
anathema. 

Dawn muster on the garden was 
a ceremonial parade. The muster- 
ground was an artificial plateau 
which was also used for football. 
Even for those days Jay’s achieve- 
ment in having it made was remark- 
able, for he had induced the coolies 
to slice the top off a small hill in 
their own time, without payment. 
He provided the goal-posts. But I 
think everyone enjoyed morning 
muster quite as much as Sunday 
football. 

Parallel grooves were cut like the 
lines on a parade ground. Each 
working-party had its allotted place. 
For half an hour beforehand the 
munshi and the headmen dragooned 
the gathering coolies. Every indivi- 
dual had to toe the line. If the men 
had hoes they held them upright in 
front of them. The headmen stood 
in their own rank like platoon com- 
manders. I remember my awe on 
seeing it for the first time. A great 
brass gong clanged ; a deathless hush 
came over the concourse. Some 
wretched fellow in a rear rank had 
the impertinence to scratch his calf 
with his toenail. The munshi’s 
shout froze him to immobility. The 
gong sounded again, and into the 
arena strode Jay, his great chest 
straining the buttons on his starched 
bush-jacket. 

Jay never lost the common touch, 
and any coolie could, and did, 
approach him with tales of trouble 
or requests for summary justice. 
Even so, when the disastrous slumps 
of the twenties and thirties hit the 


to him 
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tea industry, when orders came to 
burn tea stocks outside the factory 
to prevent the market flooding, and 
when large-scale reductions and lay- 
offs were necessary, Jay had his share 
of labour problems. 

Several times I have seen him face 
an angry mob of two or three 
hundred people waving sickles and 
pruning-knives. They say there are 
few experiences requiring greater 
courage, and Jay was not a youngster 
at the time. 


Jay’s first formal visit to us caused 
S. some consternation. “ Should I 
dress, do you think ?” 

“ He'll ride over on his waler, 
but you know what a stickler he is 
for some forms of etiquette.” 

S. decided to dress to mark the 
special event. “ But I'll watch his 
arrival from the window, and I can 
change quickly if he’s wearing an 
ordinary suit,” she said. 

The children were put to bed 
early; the cook primed to delay 
serving dinner until I sent word 
(when the Burra Sahib had con- 
sumed his quota). S. took post at 
the verandah window. The house- 
hold hung on Jay’s arrival. 

I was trying to get the B.B.C. 
when I heard hooves on the gravel 
outside. S. shot through the bung- 
alow, her eyes like saucers. “‘ What 
on earth shall I put on?” she 
gabbled, almost incoherent. “ He’s 
wearing pyjamas !” 

It was true. I flung open the 
verandah doors and there was Jay 
calmly mounting the steps in an 
outsize pair of blue-and-white striped 


pyjamas. He ducked under the 
door lintel and came into the hall. 
I fell back before him. The door 
leading through to our bedroom 
shut with a resounding slam. 

“Where to put my things ?” Jay 
demanded, laying down his riding- 
crop and pulling at the pyjama cord, 
“I always slip some old pyjamas 
over my dinner-jacket when I ride 
out to dine. It foils the horsy 
smell ! ” 


Jay’s knowledge of the Nepali 
language was immense. He drew on 
the subtle shades of meaning which 
few Europeans ever master. A 
ready Scots wit was always at his 
command in dealing with the people, 
and they still cherish many of his 
bawdy rejoinders. 

He knew personally every coolie 
on the garden. He knew their ante- 
cedents, their forebears, their chil- 
dren. His was a big garden. There 
were nearly two thousand souls 
spread through a dozen villages. He 
knew each family’s house and, when 
a girl was taken in marriage by a lad 
of another village, he would know 
how many people already lived in 
her father-in-law’s house. When the 
parents of the couple presented 
themselves at the office to ask for a 
* peski,’ an advance of pay for the 
ceremonial orgy, Jay would send his 
tufts of eyebrows shooting up his 
forehead, as though he did not hear 
the request a dozen times a week 
during the auspicious marriage 
month. He would question the 
applicant searchingly, staring down 
from his great height at the bland 
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Mongo! faces. When he ultimately 
acceded, he would wink at me. 
“That'll be a squeeze, there’s five 
sons with their wives and eight kids 
between ’em in that house already ! ” 
He could tell me how much the 
dowry was to be and how many 
maunds of rice would be consumed 
at the feast. 

To me, he was infallible. I would 
follow him round the garden, tramp- 
ing down the valleys, riding up the 
zigzag tracks between the acres of 
flushing tea, listening to the mono- 
syllables he let fall. 
rains he carried a small golf-umbrella 
with segments of vivid hues. It was 
a ludicrous sight to see that enormous 
man pushing through the foliage, 
sodden to the collar and holding a 
minute umbrella. He explained it 
once. “Silly to try to keep dry 
better to 
plunge among the bushes and get 
thoroughly drenched, then you don’t 
care any longer. Except for the head. 
Keep your head dry. A man can’t 
think with wet hair and rain driving 
in his face. Besides, you’ve got to 
remember prestige. An umbrella 
has significance ! ” 

Jay ran the factory very casually. 
The old planters used to say it was 
his presence that put the extra 
pence per pound on teas. But I 
know there were times when prices 
were dropping and only quality 
would sell; when letters from the 
Calcutta agents came with every 
post. He had a relay of chowkidars 
then, bringing handfuls of withering 
leaf to his bungalow every hour after 
midnight. When the physical wither 


during the monsoon ; 


During the © 


satisfied him, he had the gong rung 
to summon the tea-makers from their 
houses, and manufacture began. 
Often I woke to the strident brazen 
chimes echoing from the hillsides 
before the palest flush had touched 
the rim of Kanchenjunga. 

Did Jay mellow with the years or 
had he always concealed a tolerance 
of which I had seen little evidence ? 
On the Padre’s annual visit to the 
garden, while Jay chatted with him 
on the verandah, an indescribably 
filthy old mendicant lama came into 
the compound, begging. “ Keep to 
windward!” roared Jay in Nepali 
with a voice that stopped the lama in 
his tracks. “Encourage all the 
vermin of Asia to live on their bodies, 
these fellows,” said Jay by way of 
explanation; “they set store in 
heaven by fostering life at every 
level.” Then he blithely sent the 
man to the cookhouse at the back, 
to be fed with rice by his Lepcha 
bearer. 

A look of shocked surprise passed 
like a shadow over the Padre’s face. 
I saw the twinkle of Jay’s eye as he 
turned to me and said, with the air 
of an elder dispensing lore, “‘ It may 
be God’s pleasure to be approached 
in more ways than one!” 

I think his essential kindliness and 
the ready sympathy hidden by his 
formidable bluff facade was divined 
by the coolies with childlike instinct. 
The integrity of his dealings with 
them reflected his management of 
the garden. There were plenty of 
men who took the chance of their 
last years as managers to overpluck 
the bushes and disregard the planters’ 
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maxim that a man prunes for his 
successor. Jay played the game 
through to the end, and left our 
memories of him unspoiled. 

During his last cold weather in 

Darjeeling, we were fishing the Rungit 
Valley late one Sunday afternoon. 
I think he felt that he had already 
killed his last mahseer. He had 
fought it hard and long and brought 
it out when the shadows filled the 
valley to its jungled rim. A flight 
of gadwall sped above the turbulent 
waters like spirits of the valley. 
Jay’s face was dark as he raised his 
head and stood quite still to watch 
them pass. Then at length, “ Ach! 
_ they’re late,” he said, and spat 
twenty feet full to the broken race. 
“ Fletcher, know your Kipling ?>— 

* The Lamp of our Youth will be utterly 
out, but we shall subsist on the 
smell of it; 

And whatever we do, we shall fold our 
hands and suck our gums and think 
well of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased 


with our work, and that is the 
Perfectest Hell of it!’ ” 


Strange how many predominantly 
practical men appreciate poetry. Jay 
could raise a line to cover every 
exigency, and his tastes ranged wide, 
though Burns remained his favourite. 
He would sit through the long even- 
ings in his cheerless, ramshackle 
bungalow, dipping at random into 
his comprehensive library of verse. 
These were the only books he ever 
troubled to own. 

As we rode back through the 
rising mist, I noticed the swelling 
bud on the tea-bushes, and foolishly 
thought to mention crop prospects. 


It was a heartless thing to speak of 
to Jay, who knew he would not be 
there to see another season start. I 
regretted my remark an instant too 
late. Usually quick in repartee, he 
paused overlong before reply. He 
sat his horse straight before me, but 
his voice came clear in harshness— 


** * But wherefore do not you a mightier 
way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, 
Time ?’” 


When I got home and looked it up, 
I knew he could have added— 


‘ And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my 
barren rhyme ?’ 


On the day of his departure from 
the garden we lunched with him for 
the last time. As his belongings had 
been dispatched, S.’s service graced 
the table. It was depleted already 
by the efforts of our own servants. 
It was a melancholy meal which 
dragged interminably. 

“T’m leaving here,” said Jay, 
“‘ and there’s not a soul who'll really 
miss me.” S. and I protested, but 
he shook his head. “It’s true. 
And what have I to go home for? 
A niece who'll hardly recognise me ; 
a distant relative or two I lost con- 
tact with years ago. I’d sooner stay 
in harness to the end!” 

We heard the jeep draw up at the 
door. 

When we got to the verandah Jay 
stood motionless. The compound 
was filled with coolies. They had 
been gathering quietly for an hour, 
from every village in the garden. 
Old men who were children when 
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first he came ; young men with the 
wives he had seen them marry; 
young girls and old women, many 
carrying their grandchildren. The 
babus from the office, the tea-makers 
from the factory, the sirdars and 
headmen, all gathered to see the 
passing of their Burra Sahib. They 
stood, this great concourse, in silence. 

Jay looked across the impassive 
Mongol faces, and I saw that he 
would have liked to make some final 
gesture. Then young girls came 


forward timorously and offered him 
garlands of marigolds, and when he 
had stooped, and his great shoulders 
were ringed and there was no room 


for more, they strung them across 
the jeep in riotous, flaming heaps. 

Jay never said good-bye to us. He 
did not turn his head. He got into 
the jeep and drove away, regretting, 
I know, that he could not make that 
final gesture. . . . 

But there was no need, because 
his whole life as a planter was the 
gesture that would perpetuate his 
memory in Bengal. He did not live 
long to enjoy his leisure, but mem- 
ories of him, and pioneers like him, 
keep a small handful of British 
planters in Darjeeling today con- 
vinced that the job must be worth 


‘it all. 





KENYA REVISITED 


BY ROBERT HUNTER 


I HAVE been to Kenya twice in the 
past four years. On the first occasion 
Mau Mau had been at its worst; 
but now, as I stepped from the Air- 
ways coach into my Nairobi Hotel, 
I noticed a difference. Practically 
no one in the streets was armed ; 
there were fewer soldiers and police, 
and the hotel boys, instead of look- 
ing glum and apprehensive, were 
cheerful and obliging. Later, a car 
came for me and I was whisked off 
to a house outside the city. Here 
my hostess greeted me with— 
“ You’re wearing the same old coat. 
I knew you would be.” Odd 
creatures, women ! 

Although Mau Mau tension had 
eased, my friends adopted the old 
tactics. The house-boys were sent to 
their houses at dusk; doors and 
windows were then bolted, and 
beside my bed in the guest-house 
was the same old policeman’s whistle, 
for summoning help if needs be. 

There are two great topics of 
conversation in up-country Kenya: 
crops and politics. An eminent 
statesman once said that the Kenya 
settler would be well advised to 
forget about politics and get on with 
his farming. As well ask the sky to 
stop raining in Ireland as ask the 
Kenya man not to talk politics. He 
either cannot or will not. Maybe 


he is right; a young and growing 
country, where so few things have 
stood the test of time, needs its 
citizens to be on the alert. Other- 
wise he might conceivably be deluded 
into believing that the Government 
never made a mistake. I was quite 
prepared to listen to my friends 
talking politics: the Government 
did not come out of it especially well 
either. We also talked about crops, 
and I was pleased to hear they had 
had a fine coffee-crop and that prices 
ruled high. “ But the Government 
takes practically everything we make 
in taxation,” they explained. 
“What they do with it, heaven 
only knows.” 

It is as well for newcomers to 
spend a few days at the lower alti- 
tudes, say round the six thousand 
mark, before going up to the really 
high places. I did this, but even so 
found, on reaching eight thousand, 
that I seemed to be expanding like 
a soap-bubble. I felt bigger and 
bigger, yet lighter and lighter, and 
on stooping to tie my shoe-laces, 
black spots appeared before my 
eyes. I took this to be the prelimin- 
ary before the big burst that would 
disintegrate me; but in a few days 
the feeling passed, the black spots 
disappeared. 

At high-altitude Molo I was 
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whirled into an atmosphere of har- 
vesting. That is to say, everyone 
wanted to harvest wheat, but no one 
was able to. It was not their fault, 
but the weather’s. According to all 
experience January in Kenya is a 
dry month; therefore yesterday’s 
shower was but a freak. So out 
came the harvesting machines, the 
harvesters, the sacks for the grain 
and the boys to handle them. 
Europeans, Africans, machines, sacks 
would lie about the place waiting for 
the sun to dry the grain, and for 
work to begin. Sure as fate, the 
moment they decided the wheat was 
sufficiently dry, down came the rain. 
Everything would be packed up and 
everyone would disappear. This 
went on day after day with ever- 
increasing tension on the part of the 
operatives. But only once did I hear 
the Government blamed, and this by 
a man who had lived forty years in 
the colony. ‘They should have 
warned us beforehand, then we'd 
have planted later. That’s what 
they’re paid for. But what can you 
expect from the something some- 
thing Government that we’re in- 
flicted with.” 

After about a week of this the ten- 
sion proved too much for me. I 
implored them to cut the stuff, wet 
or dry; only to be told the drums 
would clog. I suggested harvesting 
by hand and stacking till dry weather 
came: they explained that there 
were fifteen hundred acres to be cut 
and that my method would need the 
entire United Nations. “Then 
plough the beastly stuff in; I can’t 
stand this any longer,” I cried. 


They looked sadly at me, but said 
nothing. 

A little later, my host suggested I 
might like a trip to Embu. He had 
a friend who was going and the car 
was comfortable. I jumped at the 
idea; for Embu was in Mau Mau 
area and I wanted to see things for 
myself. After all, I decided, danger- 
ous as Embu might conceivably be, 
the tension caused by danger would 
be infinitely preferable to that caused 
by harvesting frustrations. The car, 
when it came, was of German make, 
very smart and bristling with gadgets. 
The windscreen wiper was not work- 
ing very well and we could only get 
Cairo on the radio. 

Kenya roads have improved, but 
suffer from deviations. One seldom 
seems to get many miles at a reason- 
able speed before coming to a slow- 


down sign. These signs may take 
the form of traffic-lights or flag- 


waving Africans. Sometimes the 
lights are out of action and some- 
times the Africans are thinking of 
other things, so it is not wise to relax 
too much. 

Embu is a pretty little village on 
top of a hill. It has a golf-course, a 
hotel, good fishing and a Jacaranda 
avenue. It is also a district head- 
quarters. Passing the D.C.’s office 
we noticed several young men with 
papers in their hands, looking at 
each other earnestly. George, my 
travelling companion, thought the 
D.C. must be holding a conference. 

During the trip George had told 
me quite a lot of his experiences 
when he had been in the Police 
Reserve. What had impressed him 
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as much as anything had been the 
remarkable powers of endurance the 
gangsters had displayed. He told me 
they thought nothing of covering 
forty miles of ground in a day. 
When he had been following ‘ in- 
formers ’ to a hide-out, he had been 
hard put to it to keep up; for the 
mén went at a sort of dog-trot, mile 
after mile, hour after hour. ‘“‘ Do 
you know,” he said, “ those natives 
who had to spend all their time in the 
forest became like animals. They 
didn’t even walk upright like the 
ordinary man, but bent double: 
their eyesight was incredible and 
they could smell anything unusual a 
mile away. It’s unbelievable how 
like animals men can become.” 

“* But I suppose they’ve just about 
had it?” I remarked. 

He nodded. ‘“‘ Active Mau Mau 
—yes. There aren’t so many of 
them left and I suppose they daren’t 
give themselves up as they’re too far 
committed. The thing to watch 
now is to see the others don’t go 
underground.” 

“That might not be so easy,” I 
suggested. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ As 
you say, it might not be so easy. 
They’re darned good at deception.” 

I asked him what he thought had 
broken the back of the Mau Mau 
movement. His views were decided. 
“* First, the Kikuyu themselves. Too 
many of them began to dislike the 
whole -affair. The Lari massacres 
started this off. Then Christianity : 
the Mission boys stuck to their guns, 
or more appropriately put, to their 
ideals, nebulous as these ideals may 
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be to them in some cases. Then, the 
Forces played their part : the Kikuyu 
Home Guard, the K.A.R., the British 
Troops and the Police—in that 
order.” 

We had reached the hotel, a series 
of guest-houses bordering a larger 
building which held the restaurant 
and bar. Having sorted out our 
baggage we entered the bar. I at 
once felt as if I had been transported 
to the ‘ La Scala’ at Milan and was 
watching Italian opera. Young men, 
dressed in costumes ranging frown 
the normal green military bush-kit 
to the gayest of shirts and long 
trousers, were leaning in graceful 
postures against a counter, talking 
to men like themselves or to ladies. 
Some of the ladies were exquisitely 
gowned, others looked rather as if 
they had been tracking Mau Mau 
in the forests. A young man with a 
revolver round his waist and a Sten 
gun over his shoulders was talking to 
a lady in an evening frock and bare 
arms. A lady dressed like a Mau 
Mau tracker was talking to a man in 
a well-fitting dark-blue suit. Two 
pressure-lamps suspended from the 
ceiling reflected a strong white light 
downwards. The proprietor of the 
hotel was behind the counter serving 
out drinks. It only needed the whole 
company to burst into a Verdi 
chorus for me to know I was back 
at La Scala. 

A hush came over the room as we 
entered. Then someone recognised 
George, and this broke the ice. An 
imp of mischief now took possession 
of me. I drew George to one side. 

“Just for fun,” I said, “tell 
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them on the quiet that I’m an M.P. 
on a visit of inspection.” 

George grinned. “O.K. Which’d 
you prefer to be: Conservative or 
Labour ? ” 

“Doesn’t matter —say Labour. 
And [ll come from Huddersfield. 
Say that I’ve been sent out to see 
why Kenya’s spending so much 
money.” 

George went off and I saw him 
earnestly conversing a little later 
with some men in a corner. Things 
began to move. Covert glances 
were cast in my direction and one or 
two people looked at their watches. 
“* Must get back to the office now— 
damned busy, you know. Hope- 
lessly understaffed. See you later,” 
were the sort of remarks I heard. 
Soon the bar was virtually deserted ; 
cloaks, daggers and all. In fact, 
only one man remained and he had 
been sitting silently by himself all 
the time, reading a book. I had a 
peep at it. It was a book of Latin 
verse. 

After the evening meal I was 
introduced to a young C.I.D. officer. 
No beating about the bush with this 
young man. 

“ Are you really a Labour M.P. ?” 
he asked. 

I smiled. 
like one?” 

Belonging to the C.I.D. he knew, 
I suppose. “Not really,” he said. 
“You don’t talk like one either.” 

When I owned up he became most 
friendly and volunteered to take me 
out to the famous ‘ Fosse Lakini,’ 
a ditch that had been dug to keep 
friends of the Mau Mau in the 


“ Why—don’t I look 


villages from passing supplies to the 
gangsters in the forest. The ditch 
was thirty-seven miles long, twelve 
feet deep and twenty feet wide. 
Stakes were driven into the bottom 
of the ditch and trip-wire devices 
fitted along the walls. When I asked 
if a Mau Mau had ever got across, I 
was told that they had once or twice. 
The people at this end of the ditch 
thought it most effective; at the 
other end, thirty-seven miles away, 
I was told it was no good at all! 

I was given a guide next day to 
visit an irrigation scheme on the way 
to Meru. The man was ex-Mau 
Mau turned informer and was quite 
willing to talk of the past. “I was 
with the leader, General Com- 
munist,” he said. “ I was his officer 
of staff. I sent out his orders. I 
did not go so very much into the 
battles because I was so busy writing 
the orders.” 

A General Staff - cum - Quarter- 
master type—a base wallah in fact ! 

“Life in the forests was very 
tiring,” he went on; “always on 
the move.” He was not often very 
hungry—the hide-outs were gener- 
ally dry and warm. In his sleep he 
dreamed of womenfolk and goats and 
the big motor-car he would have 
when the war had been won. He 
said he rather liked being an 
informer. 

We did not stay long at the irriga- 
tion scheme because black clouds 
were coming up and moving towards 
Meru. But we did see how the river 
had been tapped and turned into 
furrows and then on to the land. 
The result was impressive. Appar- 
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ently crops in the district had been 
invariably poor, owing to the low 
rainfall; but now, with this water 
supply, they looked magnificent. 

Before we got to Meru the rain 
was coming down in buckets, so we 
pulled into a District Officer’s house 
to wait till it had stopped. Here we 
found a young Kenya-born man 
serving a short-term contract. The 
Kikuyu and Embu reserves are 
dotted with these D.O.s, who usually 
live close to one of the ‘ concentra- 
tion’ villages. I would not say the 
African likes this form of life, be- 
cause generally he has to go some 
distance to his fields; neither is he 
accustomed to being herded so much. 
But he gets protection, and from the 
governmental outlook he is easier to 
control. Of course a village can be 
a gossip centre, and gossip centres 
could become sedition centres. The 
D.O.s are well aware of this and no 
doubt have their informers. On the 
whole the good probably outweighs 
the bad; anyhow the D.O.s seem 
to think so. 

I was shown photographs of cap- 
tured Mau Mau thugs, and a very 
tough lot they looked; mostly with 
matted beards and in rags. Occa- 
sionally I came across a young and 
open face and wondered how a youth 
like this could be a leader. I also saw 
some snapshots taken in the forests 
by the gangsters themselves. One 
such showed a gang leader stand- 
ing between two Kikuyu maidens, 
an arm round each of their 
shoulders, smiling as if butter would 
not melt in his mouth. I was told 
he was one of the most dangerous. 

F 


Another showed a gangster squatting 
on the ground playing a guitar; he, 
too, wore an angelic expression. 
Just after the guitarist was captured, 
the authorities received a letter from 
the over-all leader complaining that 
the European was not playing the 
game in taking the man prisoner ; 
for he was due to go on leave next 
day. 

The letter could have been sent 
as a joke; but it could have been 
meant seriously. It is not always 
easy to say. A gang leader hitch- 
hiked into Nairobi one day by stop- 
ping a government jeep. Later, he 
sent a message thanking them for the 
lift. This was meant as a joke. 
Judges in Mau Mau Courts wore 
wigs and gowns, because they thought 
it the right thing to do. A house-boy, 
found with a panga under his bed, 
admitted to being Mau Mau and 
planning to murder his employer 
and his children. After serving his 
sentence and consequent rehabilita- 
tion, he arrived smiling at his previ- 
ous employer’s house and asked to 
be taken on again. Was that a joke 
or was the man serious ? 

Returning to Embu, George found 
a telegram to say the weather had 
improved and it was fit to harvest. 
We left at nine next morning; the 
hotel proprietor, stripped to the 
waist, his face smothered in shaving- 
soap, waved us good-bye from his 
bedroom. Reaching Nairobi about 
midday we called at an Arab-owned 
garage to pick up a spare tractor 
part, at an Indian-owned watch- 
maker to pick up a watch, and at a 
European-owned chemist’s shop for 
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some camera film. On arrival at the 
farm I found two ladies, strangers to 
me, in the sitting-room. One was 
reading ‘The Queen,’ the other 
writing at a table. 

I learnt that the East African 
Women’s League (E.A.W.L. for 
short) were holding their annual 
meeting in the district next day. The 
lady writer was preparing her speech, 
the lady reader helping her from 
time to time. The E.A.W.L. has its 
ramifications throughout the colony. 
Nothing is too insignificant for it to 
ignore: Child Welfare, Cost of 
Living Indices, Poppy Days, Hos- 
pital schemes, Maternity problems, 
Racial relationships, Standards of 
Living—it deals with all of them. 

I had no intention of attending 
that meeting, but fate decreed other- 
wise. My hostess announced that 
the Browns very much wanted to 
have me and that she would take me 
there on her way to the League meet- 
ing. As we were a little late it was 
decided to go straight to the meeting 
where Mr Brown would be sure to 
be. But Mr Brown was not there, 
only Mrs, and she was anxious to 
stay and hear what the ladies of 
Kenya had to say. I had, perforce, 
to wait at the club, the site of the 
meeting, till Mrs Brown was ready 
to leave. I decided, if this was per- 
missible, to attend the meeting too. 
As no one seemed to object, I 
found myself, for the first time in 
my life, seated in a hall, surrounded 
by women. Two hundred or more 
matriarchs had battled their way 
across the length and breadth of 
Kenya to attend that rally. Feeling 


a little self-conscious, I chose a seat 
between two of the largest ladies I 
could find and in this way hoped to 
pass unnoticed. I dared not even 
cough, because a man coughs differ- 
ently from a woman, and they might 
have ordered me out. I made my- 
self as small as a rat; I felt like one, 
too. 

Ladies of all sorts and conditions 
were around me; some dressed ex- 
quisitely, others, no doubt fearing the 
muddy roads, had travelled in what 
one might call Bush fashion. But the 
meeting was to be admirably con- 
ducted, I soon discovered. True, I 
found it difficult to hear, but my seat 
was at the back, and ladies’ voices 
are not so strong as men’s. They 


kept in the main to the point, 
and the Chairwoman, addressed as 
Madame Chair, held rigidly to a time 


schedule, a clock on her desk being 
used for this purpose. 

And what variety and versatility 
in subject-matter! From the Chair- 
woman’s annual report we suddenly 
switched to Rural Electrification, 
only to be told by an expert that it 
would cost about a thousand pounds 
a farm to indulge in this luxury. 
Then we got on to the plight of 
young D.O.s on short-time service. 
These were, it would appear, grand 
young Kenya-born men, who wished 
nothing better than to go on for the 
rest of their lives, serving their 
country in its civil service. Yet the 
ungrateful Government would not 
keep them on. What, then, were 
these young men to do? Go out 
into the wilderness, starve, fall among 
thieves—what ? 
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As a matter of fact I had asked 
quite a few of these D.O.s if they 
would like to stay on in the service. 
The general reply was that nothing 
would induce them to. Then a lady 
rose to say she had good information 
that the Government would be only 
too glad to keep most of them on; 
so the matter was quictly dropped. 
But I had those young men on my 
mind and, had I dared, would have 
risen to suggest that the E.A.W.L. 
appointed a sub-committee to act as 
a matrimonial agency, and arrange 
introductions between some of these 
young men and some of Kenya’s 
Coffee Heiresses. Why not? The 
E.A.W.L. is, I am sure, game to take 
on anything. 

We adjourned for lunch, and a 
wonderful lunch it was. I would 
willingly have paid, but could find 
no one who would accept my five 
shillings. To show my gratitude I 
ate as much as I could. After lunch 
the deliberations were resumed, 
marred slightly so far as I was con- 
cerned, because I was sitting so near 
the luncheon-table, by the continual 
rustling of tissue-paper, caused by 
the ladies buying up what was left of 
the food. I saw one lady returning 
to her seat with several slices of ham, 
another with the odd chicken leg. 
My neighbours noticed my surprise, 
and with true feminine adroitness 
put the blame on Man. “ They’re 
thinking of their husbands. Men 
like chicken and ham. That’s why 
they’re doing it,” they said. (That 
night Mrs Brown gave me chicken 
and ham for supper.) 

I slipped away in the middle of a 


debate on Racial Partnership that 
looked like becoming a deadlock. I 
heard afterwards that the matter 
had been handed over to a special 
committee : perhaps just as well, for 
they might be arguing it now; I am 
sure the Chairwoman’s clock would 
have stopped. 

This question of Racial Partner- 
ship may well be the main issue on 
which the next general election will 
be fought by the European commun- 
ity. Under the Lyttelton scheme 
Kenya is committed to a policy of 
multi-racial partnership until 1960. 
What happens then may well depend 
on the result of the general election. 
I gleaned that the majority of Euro- 
peans believed that some sort of inter- 
racial partnership was inevitable and 
necessary. Given this premise, there 
were wide divergencies of opinion on 
the form the partnership should take. 
One elected member stated clearly 
and boldly that he had never known 
a business partnership to succeed 
without a senior partner. He went 
on to say, with equal frankness, that 
the senior partner must be and would 
be the European. Others, who do 
not openly voice this viewpoint, 
declare nevertheless that the British 
way of life must never be abandoned. 
There may be more hope here; for 
the African is a splendid copier 
and might be prepared to copy a 
way of life when he might not be 
prepared to relish a senior partner. 
Others maintain that there is no 
use propounding any plan for Kenya 
unless the African gives it his 
blessing. 

Miles apart from these outlooks is 
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a movement plunging for Provincial 
Autonomy. It says that Kenya 
should be divided into self-controlled 
provinces or states, with a main 
Federal Assembly as co-ordinating 
authority. By this means the Euro- 
peans would have controlof the Kenya 
Highlands, the place they have made 
their home. There seem to me 
difficulties here, since provinces con- 
trolled and administered by entirely 
different types of people would tend 
towards disintegration of the country, 
whereas I should have thought a 
unification was much more desirable. 
Take trunk roads as a _ simple 
example. A road, starting shall we 


say in the province of Nyanza at 
Lake Victoria, might well be some- 
thing little better than a mere lane 
at the start, to open out into a verit- 
able autobahn as it passed through 


the European controlled Highlands 
province, and become a mere lane 
again when it entered the state of 
Mteita. Again, disease knows no 
borders. Ticks, mosquitoes and 
germs would assuredly ignore pro- 
vincial autonomy. The Federal 
Assembly would have to become the 
Government of the country in order 
to keep things straight, and self- 
governing provinces might well go 
by the board. One more point: I 
cannot think of any division of 
provinces whereby the European 
would not be utterly outnumbered 
by African and Indian, in that order. 
Assuming a common roll at some 
future date, then the control of that 
province would change hands. 
Nevertheless this idea of provincial 
autonomy is an honest attempt to 


solve a question that is on every 
settler’s mind—“ What is going to 
become of us if there is a common 
roll?” 

I believe there is a danger, due to 
pressure from outside, of multi-racial 
partnership being pushed too fast 
and too hard. The masses are not 
ready for it. There is a great short- 
age of suitable men at present and 
will be for some time, but because 
multi-racial partnership and its urge 
demand positions to be filled on a 
multi-racial basis, someone has to be 
chosen, irrespective of whether he is 
or is not qualified for the job. If 
this is allowed to continue on any 
appreciable scale there might be 
repercussions, and these might well 
come from the African rank and file 
rather than from the intelligentsia. 
They might even want their erstwhile 
European administrators back again, 
and this would create a rather 
awkward situation. When more and 
still more Africans have been trained 
and educated there will be wider 
selection; there could be several 
applicants for the same job. The 
clever man, but with doubtful back- 
ground and character, might find 
there are others as clever as he is and 
with far steadier characters — and 
getting the jobs. 

Of Mau Mau I can say one good 
thing. It has been the means of 
bringing the young Kenya-born man 
closer to the African and the African 
closer to him. Hope for the future 
of Kenya lies in its youth of all races. 
A platitude no doubt—but platitudes 
bear the semblance of truth. 

And then I went down to the coast 
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to a little place I know. Here I 
found people perspiring as much as 
I was, but not so much from the 
heat as from rage. House-owners, 
living some way outside the town, 
had been accustomed, year after 
year, to use a certain track when 
motoring in to do their shopping. 
Without the slightest anticipation of 
their fate, two cars, returning from 
a party, crashed into an unexpected 
road-block. A car coming the other 
way saw the road-block in time, but 
by trying to make a diversion, lost 
two bits of its sump and a great deal 
of engine-oil. It was asserted that 
two shots were fired from a nearby 
house and that pellets whistled over 
the car-owners’ heads. It was also 
said that a woman came running out 
of the house shrieking that they were 
trespassers on her land, and that she 
would shoot if they went an inch 
farther. 

The car-owners said they were 
going to pull down the road-block 
and use the route they had always 
used. The house-owner said they 
would do this at peril of their 
lives : that the land was his, and his 
only. The Provincial Commissioner 
was summoned, but he, wise man, 
was on safari. Then the Chairman 
of the local citizens’ association was 
told he must call an immediate 
meeting. The Chairman replied, 
“But if I do so it will end in 
a brawl.” 


“ Then let us have a brawl,” cried 
the anti-road-blockites. 

Petitions addressed to everyone 
they could think of were sent flying 
round; there was talk of appealing 
to the Governor. Pro-road-blockites 
mounted guard over the road- 
block; anti - road - blockites chal- 
lenged the owner of the house to 
come out and stop them himself and 
not send his wife to do the job. 
Mrs Feversham cut Mrs Anstruther 
dead in the street; old Colonel 
Battersby would not drink with 
Paddy O’Donovan. A brawl was 
imminent. 

Just then a troupe of film people 
descended from the air, to shoot 
scenes for yet another film about 
Africa. They took up all the space 
in the hotels and bars. Everyone in 
the village became so interested in 
the glamour these film people brought 
with them that he forgot about his 
troubles. 

“ After all,” said one man, a rather 
diffident anti-road-blockite, as we 
were watching the scene, “it’s 
really more profitable seeing glamour 
girls being shot than being shot one- 
self. See that one in the pink sort 
of bathing-costume ? Isn’t that what 
they call a Bikini ? ” 

I rather thought Bikini was the 
place where they let off hydrogen 
bombs. I had never heard of 
its being connected with bathing- 
costumes ; but I must be wrong. 
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PLUMBLEY-CRIGHTON 


BY P. J. 


** May I speak to Colonel Plumbley- 
Crighton, please ?” 

“No, I’m afraid not. He’s out 
at the moment—attending a con- 
ference. Shall I ask him to ring 
you back when he comes in?” 

“No, thanks,” I replied. “ Dll 
ring later.” 

I had only recently arrived in 
GHQ. Colonel Plumbley-Crighton’s 
mame appeared in the telephone 
directory as head of a thing called 
the Joint Services Advisory Bureau, 
a rather mysterious department with 
which I had occasional dealings. 
Getting to know people in a GHQ 
these days is like painting the Forth 
Bridge: by the time you have 
worked your way through from 
the highest and supposedly most 
important jobs to the humblest and 
most obscure it is time to start at 
the beginning again, owing to the 
continual influx of fresh blood into 
the various departments. 

I tried to get Plumbley-Crighton 
twice more that day, but without 
any luck; similarly the next day. 
He was always out, and appeared 
to be either just going to a meeting, 
at a mecting, or expected back from 
a meeting at any minute. I would 
have saved myself a lot of trouble 
if I had asked about him from some- 
one else in my own branch, but at 
that time I was not to know that the 
man did not exist. I only discovered 


INGLIS 


this when in desperation I visited 
the JSAB, thinking that perhaps 
his ‘ attendance’ at these meetings 
was merely a blind to avoid having 
to answer the telephone. 

“T’m terribly sorry,” said the 
Wing Commander, a genial fellow 
with a humorous outlook on life, 
** but we couldn’t resist it. Everyone 
gets taken in when they first arrive. 
Some, of course, tumble to it quite 
early on, like you, but you’d be 
surprised at the number of people 
in GHQ who still fondly imagine 
he’s a real person.” 

“* How was he created in the first 
place ?” I asked. 

“It was the last G One’s idea, 
Clapper’s predecessor. By the way, 
do you know Lieutenant - Colonel 
Clapstraw ? ” 

“Yes, we’ve met before—in the 
War Office,” I said, turning to face 
the rather small and depressed- 
looking owner of the name. 

** Of course,” went on the airman, 
“the key to the thing was getting 
Plumbley’s name in the telephone 
directory. That was George’s con- 
tribution,” pointing to a Lieut.- 
Commander who was lounging in 
a large armchair. “ If we’d had a bit 
more space we’d have given him a 
separate office.” 

“We've got his body,” said the 
naval officer. ‘‘ Over there.” 

I shuddered involuntarily and 
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turned round to look in the direction 
indicated. There, in a corner which 
I had not observed on entering the 
office, was a desk, and sitting behind 
the desk was a dummy, wearing a 
red-banded service hat and clothed 
in a rather dirty bush-jacket. The 
face was really quite realistic; it 
had been given a florid complexion 
and an alcoholic nose, under which 
straggled an enormous moustache. 

“I apologise for his not having 
any trousers,” George said, “ but 
some lousy pongo borrowed them 
and never brought them back. In 
fact, Eddy,” he went on, addressing 
the airman, “I’m not sure, now I 
come to think of it, that John didn’t 
take them away with him when he 
left. Clappers, old boy, you’ll have 
to provide a new pair. Army 
responsibility, you know. We can’t 
have Plumbley sitting in the office 
dressed like that.” 

“If you think I’m going to waste 
my time dressing that dummy, you’re 
mistaken,” replied the G One stuffily. 
“The whole idea is childish, not to 
say degrading. It lowers the tone 
of the office. I don’t know what the 
Chief of Staff would say if he heard 
about it.” 

“Oh, don’t 
Clappers ! 


be so pompous, 
What’s it matter if he 
does. Anyway, this is a joint bureau, 
and is not responsible to GHQ.” 


* But 
peevishly. 

It was evident that Clapstraw was 
going to have an uphill battle to 
dispose of Plumbley-Crighton. I 
was mildly interested to see how 
it would turn out. I had known 


I am,” said Clapstraw 


Clapstraw in a previous existence, and 
I must confess that I did not have 
much sympathy for him. Well- 
meaning as he was off duty, he was 
a serious-minded officer with little 
humour, a trifle old-fashioned and 
a bit of an old woman into the 
bargain. I could not see him 
getting on very well with his other 
service colleagues. 


It was a few weeks after my first 
visit that the Clapstraw-Plumbley- 
Crighton struggle entered on a new 
phase. By this time I had learnt to 
find my way about a bit, and I had 
come to know the other two members 
of the JSAB better. They were 
an amusing pair who took their 
duties light - heartedly, which of 
course only aggravated the natural 
differences that existed between them 
and Clapstraw. The latter grew 
daily more harassed, and [ even 
began to have fears for his health. 

It was about 12 o’clock one very 
hot morning. I was sitting in my 
office with absolutely nothing to do 
—an unusual event I must hasten 
to add. I had cleared all the paper 
on my desk and there was not even 
an old Army Council Instruction to 
browse through. No one had visited 
me and, even more remarkable, no 
one had rung me up. My Brigadier, 
I knew, was fully occupied with a 
lot of papers I had given him earlier; 
briefs and so on, and I knew from 
past experience that I could count 
on his not bothering me for at least 
half an hour. Feeling sure that such 
a state of affairs was too good an 
opportunity to miss, I picked up 
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my hat and strolled across to the 
JSAB. I had discovered by now 
that a visit to this extraordinary 
outfit was always refreshing. On 
occasions one even picked up infor- 
mation of military, as opposed to 
social, interest. 

All appeared to be as usual when 
I arrived there. That is to say, 
George was reclining in the one and 
only armchair with his feet up on a 
desk, reading a novel; Eddy was 
talking loudly on the telephone and 
appeared to be fixing up the details 
of his next trip home to England ; 
and Clapstraw was absent, presum- 
ably busy bothering some other 
department. 

“How are the world’s workers 
today?” I asked. “I’m glad to 
see Plumbley is still here, despite 
the fact that he’s trouserless.” 


“Any reason why he shouldn’t 
be?” asked the naval officer without 
looking up from his book. Actually 
it was something that he answered 
at all. 


“No, no. Not really. Only I 
thought perhaps that Clapstraw 
might have been sticking his toes 
in.” 

“That old poop? Pah! He 
makes me spew!” After which 
forthright opinion George cadged 
a cigarette off me and we fell to 
chatting idly about this and that. 

We were still chatting, and Eddy 
was still fixing up his aeroplane 
travel on the telephone, when Clap- 
straw came in. As always he man- 
aged to look busy, though what he 
found to busy himself with I could 
never make out. 


“Good morning, Masters,” he 
said civilly. ‘ Nothing to do?” 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, Colonel, 
for once that’s exactly it.” 

“Well, there’s plenty to get on 
with here,” he replied a bit pointedly, 
not so much at me, I felt, as at his 
two colleagues. ‘“‘ Come on, George, 
stir yourself ! ” 

“Don’t be silly, Clappers,” said 
George. “‘What’s biting you now?” 

“ For a start, we’ve got to answer 
that signal that came in from 
London last month. I told the 
brigadier we’d get it done today.” 

“You can tell your brigadier to 
pipe down a bit. Who does he 
think he is ordering us about? 
He’s not my boss. Besides, that 
telegram isn’t worth answering now 
—it’s out of date.” 

Clapstraw flushed. I felt slightly 
sorry for him, much as I disliked 
him ; for he tried hard, and got little 
help from his colleagues. But he 
did bring it on himself by being 
so pompous. He now changed the 
subject abruptly by saying: “ By 
the way, I’ve told Signals to delete 
Plumbley-Crighton’s name from the 
telephone directory. It’s time we 
disposed of him.” 

“You can’t do that!” George 
exclaimed, putting his book down. 
“ He’s an institution! Besides, we 
made him, not you.” 

“Whether you made him or not, 
he’s going. If you want to keep a 
stuffed dummy in the office you can 
dress him up in a naval uniform.” 

“Rubbish! There’s only one 
uniform suitable for a stuffed dummy 
and that’s a pongo’s — though I 
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suppose we might turn him into 
a group-captain. Nobody would 
notice another group-captain around 
the place. What do you think, 
Eddy ?” 

The Wing Commander had just 
that minute finished his call and had 
put down the receiver with a bang. 
“Sorry, old boy. What’s that you 
were saying? I don’t mind being 
promoted to group-captain.” 

“Idiot! We weren’t talking about 
you. No one in their right mind 
would dream of promoting you! 
I mean Plumbley.” 

“Plumbley ? You can’t turn him 
into an airman. He’s a brown job. 
Always has been. Anyway, why 
can’t he stay that way?” 

“Because I’ve told Signals to 
delete his name from the directory,” 
Clapstraw remarked defensively. 
“ And in a minute I’m going to tell 
the chief clerk to remove that dis- 
gusting dummy and burn it in the 
incinerator.” 

** Now steady on, Clappers,” said 
Eddy in a conciliatory voice, rising 
to his feet and starting to fill his pipe. 
“You can’t be serious about this, 
can you ?” 

“T certainly am. The whole idea 
is frivolous. Nothing like this could 
ever happen in the War Office.” 

“* That doesn’t surprise me.” 

*“* And how d’you imagine,” Clap- 
straw went on, ignoring the aside, 
“that I'd ever explain it away to 
any senior officer who found out ?” 

George slowly heaved himself out 
of his chair and threw his book onto 
a table. “I can never understand 
this phobia of yours about senior 

F2 
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officers,” he remarked slowly. “‘ We 
always tell ours exactly what we 
think.” 

“Which doubtless is why you’re 
still only a lieutenant-commander,” 
Clapstraw sneered. 

“I daresay it is, but it’s better 
than toadying one’s way through 
life. If you’re going to be rude, I’m 
off. I’m fed up with this silly 
argument anyway. Who’s coming 
for a beer?” 

“Hold hard, George,” said the 
airman. ‘‘ We must get Clappers to 
see sense. Look, Clappers, old boy, 
what harm does Plumbley do? He 
only provides a bit of fun, and Lord 
knows this place needs something 
to keep our spirits up. Here’s old 
pug-faced Masters, for example. 
You didn’t mind having your leg 
pulled, did you ?” 

“No,” I admitted rather awk- 
wardly, feeling somehow that I was 
letting down my own side. 

“ That’s got nothing to do with 
it,” said Clapstraw. “ I’m going to 
get the Staff Sergeant to dispose 
of the body.” He rang the bell, and 
a moment later a large moon-faced 
NCO appeared. 

“ Staff! I want that dummy 
removed and burnt in the inciner- 
ator! The hat and bush jacket to 
be returned to the QM’s store.” 

The Staff Sergeant’s expression 
was a mixture of awe and embarrass- 
ment. ‘ What, Plumbley-Crighton, 
sir?” 

* Yes, you heard!” 
was getting angry. 
Get on with it!” 

The Staff Sergeant gave an inquir- 


The Colonel 
“Don’t gape! 
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ing look at the Wing Comman- 
der. Eddy spoke quietly: “‘ Look, 
Clappers, don’t get hasty about this. 
You can’t do this on your own— 
he’s a joint institution. Anyway, if 


he is to go, he’s to be given a proper 
burial with full military honours. 
me ame...” 

The argument was interrupted at 
by the 


this juncture 
ringing. 

“I expect it’s for me,” said 
Clapstraw righteously, picking up 
the receiver. ‘‘ Clapstraw, JSAB, 
here... .” Then subconsciously 
stiffening into a position of attention, 
“Oh, yes, sir! Good morning, 
Sb ecw Tee ele? c® 

Eddy was already listening in 
on the other phone, and a broad 
grin was slowly spreading across 
his face. I joined him and bent my 
ear to the back of his receiver. An 
authoritative voice was speaking— 

“TI want to see him right away.” 

Clapstraw was stuttering. “ Yes, 
sir—er—I mean, sir, he’s not in at 
the moment. That is, I—er—I don’t 
quite know. . . .” 

“Well, you ought to. Get hold 
of him and tell him to come to my 
office immediately.” The voice cut 
off abruptly as the receiver was shut 
down. Clapstraw kept hold of his 
receiver and gazed at Eddy with a 
look of panic in his eyes. His mouth 
opened and shut silently several 
times. Then slowly he put down the 
telephone, and spoke in a low sort 
of croak. 

“Did you hear who that was? 
The Commander -in-Chief! He 
wants to see Plumbley-Crighton now, 


telephone 


this minute. What on earth am I 
going to do!” 

“Oh, go and see him!” Eddy 
said unsympathetically. “‘ Tell him 
Plumbley’s dead—or in Cairo for the 
day—or that he doesn’t exist. Don’t 
be so wet. You won’t get eaten.” 
Eddy turned to me. “‘Comeon! Let’s 
have that beer that George was talking 
about. Why! Where is George? I 
do believe the old devil’s gone off by 
himself. Come on, quick!” 

Seizing me by the arm he dragged 
me out of the office. “ See you later, 
Clappers,” he called over his shoulder. 
“Won't be long. Give my love to 
the C-in-C!” 

But Clapstraw was past hearing. 
He was standing, looking vacantly 
into space, and murmuring faintly, 
** My God, this is the end!” 

As we rounded the corner outside 
the office we bumped into George. 
“Where’ve you been, you old 
snake,” said Eddy. ‘“‘ You certainly 
missed something by clearing out 
like that. I doubt if we shall see 
Clappers any more. The C-in-C 
has just rung for Plumbley. Poor 
old Clappers is in the process of 
going round the bend.” 

“So he bought it, did he?” 
said George unconcernedly. 

** What d’you mean, ‘ bought it’ ? 
What else could he do with the 
C-in-C on the other end of the 
phone ? ” 

“Only recognise my voice,” said 
George. “Come on! Let’s have 
that beer. I think we'll need fortify- 
ing before we face Clappers again.” 

“If he’s still alive,” said Eddy 
cheerfully. 
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BY CHARLES ROETTER 


THERE was a letter waiting for me 
when I returned to the hotel late 
in the afternoon. It was from 
Heinz—or to give him his full name, 


Heinrich Wolfgang Hanno von 
Zankendorf. 
‘Don’t imagine that you are 


going to be allowed to pass through 
Bonn without seeing me,’ it read. 
‘We are expecting you for dinner 
this evening, and we'll spend to- 
morrow together. London and busi- 
ness will just have to wait for one 
day. No excuses or evasions, please. 
’ll pick you up at 7.30.’ 

There was a PS. at the bottom 
of the note. ‘I have phoned the 
BEA office. They say they can 
easily postpone your return flight 
by twenty-four hours.’ 

Heinz had always been a planner. 
I had first met him in 1932 when 
he came to London, in the interval 
between leaving school and joining 
the Reichswehr as an officer cadet, 
to brush up his English which, as 
he explained, might come in useful 
if he ever wanted to become German 
military attaché at the Court of St 
James. He had arrived with a care- 
fully worked-out programme for 
his stay, and would consult his 
so-called ‘action-plan’ every evening. 
I can still remember his solemnly 
reading out— 


‘Hampton Court and Wind- 
sor Castle tomorrow. Or, if 
it rains, a tour of the British 
Museum, the National Gallery 
and Westminster Abbey.’ 


Over the many years of our 
acquaintance I had evolved a way 
of avoiding the worst excesses of 
his mania for detailed programmes, 
but now I was quite ready to fall 
in with his plans. He had recently 
returned to soldiering — as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the new German 
army—and I was very curious to 
know how he was getting on. 

Heinz and his doings had long 
fascinated me. There were few 
things on which the two of us saw 
eye to eye, and we had had some 
monumental rows. Yet, although 
I had never quite lost the feeling 
that he belonged to a different 
world, there had in time grown up 
between us a tenuous bond of sym- 
pathy, almost of friendship. 

Heinz was a Junker—and proud 
of it. That the outside world should 
regard his class as Germany’s evil 
influence baffled him completely. 

“If they think that doing one’s 
duty and serving one’s country is 
a bad thing,” he used to remark 
stiffly, “‘ then, I suppose, they can’t 
help running down the Junkers.” 
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He came from a long line of 
soldiers. There had been Zanken- 
dorfs at every battle in Prussia’s 
military history. Few of them had 
risen to high command, although the 
family boasted one field-marshal. 
But according to Heinz’s father, 
Major-General (retired) von Zanken- 
dorf, he had been a complete fluke. 
He had been promoted only because 
he cut a fine figure on horseback, 
and because Prussia was at the time 
enjoying a particularly long spell 
of peace; the moment the army 
was needed for more serious business 
than military parades he had been 
placed on half-pay and retired. 
** We Zankendorfs have always made 
good regimental officers, but few 
of us have ever shown any aptitude 
for developing into Scharnhorsts 
or Gneisenaus.” 

It was a sort of family joke. 

On the whole, however, soldiering 
was no laughing matter with the 
Zankendorfs. In spite of their 
professed contempt for ‘staff - 
wallahs,’ Heinz and his father used 
to spend hours analysing all sorts 
of hypothetical military problems. 
On one occasion, while I was 
staying with them for a few days 
at their small estate twenty miles 
south-east of Potsdam, the problem 
they had set themselves was: how 
could the Reichswehr, then limited 
to 100,000 men under the terms of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty, cope 
with simultaneous attacks from the 
East and the West. I thought the 
problem too far removed from 
the realms of possibility to warrant 
serious study, and said so, but my 
hosts set about their self-imposed 
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task with undiminished zeal. They 
brought out maps, consulted charts 
and carefully went into the various 
possibilities that seemed to offer 
themselves. 

Their arguments and discussions 
took up the greater part of two days. 
Finally, they worked out a scheme to 
their own satisfaction ; and explained 
it at some length to everyone staying 
in the house. Briefly, it involved 
holding fast in the West in order to 
protect the Ruhr, and surrendering 
a fair amount of German territory 
in the East. That this territory 
happened to include their own 
estate caused no comment. It was 


obviously not a factor that was con- 
sidered to have any bearing on the 
military problem under discussion. 
Their detachment was complete. 


The General frequently bemoaned 
the fact that Germany was not 
protected on any of her frontiers by 
a natural defence line. “It’s made 
all the difference to our history and 
outlook,” he used to sigh. ‘“‘ Other 
countries don’t know how fortunate 
they are.” 

Yet he loved every inch of the land 
where his forefathers had lived for 
hundreds of years, and would never 
have dreamt of exchanging his 
ancestral property for an estate, 
even a larger estate, in a less exposed 
part of the world. When he did 
move in 1945, it was only because 
as a former general he was among 
those whom the Russians would 
automatically have deported to the 
Soviet Union. His wife stayed 
behind. “An old woman is not 
likely to be arrested,” she told her 
husband as she packed him off to 
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relatives in West Germany, “ and 
it’s important that we shouldn’t just 
abandon our land.” She survived 
the first impact of the Russian 
occupation and later resisted all 
attempts by the East German Com- 
munist regime to make her join 
her husband. The estate was ‘ col- 
lectivised,’ but Heinz’s mother con- 
tinued to live in the ‘ big house’ 
until her death in 1949. She 
refused to leave even when she was 
dying, and forbade the old family 
nanny to inform either Heinz or her 
husband how ill she was, in case 
they should rush to her bedside and 
so run the risk of being arrested. 

Heinz told me all this in 1950, 
the first, and until now, the only 
time we had met since the war. 
He seemed convinced that his mother 
could have acted in no other way. 

Our post-war reunion took place 
in the refreshment tent of the 
Hannover Trade Fair, where Heinz 
was looking after the exhibition 
stand of his father-in-law, a manu- 
facturer of office equipment, and 
since neither of us is a good corre- 
spondent, it was only then that I 
heard what kind of a war he had had. 

His regiment, which as heir to the 
traditions of the First Prussian Foot 
Guards used to be stationed in 
Potsdam, had been practically wiped 
out during the Russian campaign. 
He and four other officers were 
the only survivors of the mess where 
I had occasionally been a guest 
before the war. 

“The regiment was always given 
the toughest sector,” Heinz told me. 
“They just couldn’t get rid of us 
quickly enough. We were a damn 


sight too exclusive for them. They 
knew that the regiment had never 
accepted an officer who was a Party 
member, and some of the things 
that went on in our mess can hardly 
have endeared us to them. 

“Every mess, you know, had to 
display a photograph of Hitler, the 
Supreme Head of the Wehrmacht, 
in a prominent position. Well, one 
evening after dinner—we were lying 
in front of Leningrad at the time— 
we decided to use the Fihrer’s 
photo for revolver practice. His 
moustache served as the bull’s-eye. 
A week later the colonel received 
an order for Hans von Schlengen- 
heim, who had been the first to hit 
the bull’s-eye, to report to Gestapo 
Headquarters in Berlin ‘ for special 
duties.” One of the mess servants 
must have been an informer. The 
Colonel showed Schlengenheim the 
order. The next morning Hans was 
killed trying to silence a Red Army 
machine-gun single-handed, and the 
colonel reported back that the 
officer mentioned in the order had 
given his life for the Fatherland in 
an action in which he had shown 
bravery beyond the call of duty. The 
same thing happened every time the 
Gestapo wanted to see one of us.” 

The noise and dust of the Trade 
Fair’s refreshment tent, with waiters 
delivering stems of beer along the 
long lines of rough wooden trestle- 
tables, and a Bavarian brass band 
blaring away in a corner, formed an 
incongruous background to Heinz’s 
tale; but he was completely oblivious 
of his surroundings. 

“ Later on,” he continued, “‘ when 
I was doing a stint as adjutant to an 
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army commander in Southern Russia, 
the Stauffenberg people approached 
me to find out if I was prepared 
to take part in their plot to get rid 
of Hitler. I don’t mind admitting 
—even now—that that shook me. 
Like every officer in the Wehrmacht 
I had been made to swear a personal 
oath of loyalty to Hitler on the 
Colours. Whatever I felt or thought 
about the Fiihrer, I was bound by 
the sanctity of that oath. Mutilating 
Hitler’s picture was one thing, but 
actively conspiring against his person 
was quite another. It meant breaking 
every tenet I had been brought up 
to believe in. It was like putting 
myself outside the law. Personal 
integrity and my sense of honour 
as an officer permitted me no 
other interpretation. 

“There was no one I could turn 
to, no one with whom I could 
discuss my dilemma over a glass 
of wine. In the end, on my next 
leave, I went to see my father. 
Naturally, I couldn’t be very explicit; 
I didn’t want him or Mother to be 
involved in case anything went 
wrong. But he understood what I 
meant. 

“He didn’t answer me directly. 
He spoke, instead, of my great-great- 
grandfather who, like myself, was 
called Heinrich Wolfgang Hanno 
von Zankendorf. He was one of 
those who in 1812, contrary to the 
express orders of his king, then 
formally an ally of Napoleon, per- 
suaded General Yorck von Warten- 
burg to lead the Prussian troops 
under his command—which were 
to assist the French—over to the 
Russians, and so give the signal 


for the war of liberation. The king 
never forgave him, even though the 
French were eventually thrown back 
over the Rhine, and he had to retire 
to our estate in disgrace. But his 
regiment—my father spoke these 
words very slowly and deliberately 
—still honours his name; _ there 
are times when we owe a duty to 
the Fatherland which goes beyond 
an oath or an order, and it is up to 
our conscience to know when that 
time has come. 

“IT went back to Russia and told 
the Stauffenberg people to consider 
me one of them. But three months 
later I was promoted major, and 
given command of an infantry bat- 
talion in White Russia. And so it 


was almost a week after 20th July 
1944 before I heard of the bomb 
that had been exploded in Hitler’s 


headquarters. I had been too busy 
extricating my unit from one of those 
impossible positions Hitler’s strategic 
genius was always landing us in.” 

Heinz’s war had eventually ended 
in Berlin. 

** My last action was fought some- 
where near the Friedrich-strasse 
Railway Station. There were a 
few empty trams standing about, 
and I tried to build some kind of 
tank obstruction with them. A 
cavalry major who saw my efforts 
as he was passing by, told me 
breezily : ‘ That'll hold up the Rus- 
sians for exactly sixty-five seconds— 
allowing them sixty seconds for a 
good laugh at your Panzer trap, and 
leaving them five seconds to dispose 
of it.” He was wrong. The Russians 
took five seconds flat. They didn’t 
stop to laugh. 
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“I was taken prisoner, but the 
Russians had so many of us they 
just didn’t know what to do. There 
was complete chaos. Some of us 
were marched back to Poland and 
the Soviet Union; others were 
unexpectedly released and told to 
make their way home as best they 
could. Fortunately I was among the 
latter.” 

Since then Heinz had, as he put 
it, ‘ vegetated.’ Not that he had 
anything to complain of. Unlike 
most regular officers in Germany 
after the war he did not have to 
worry about his livelihood. His 
father-in-law had provided him with 
a job, and, as the man who had 
married the boss’s daughter, his 
future looked remarkably secure. 


But the arrangement was obviously 


not working out too well. 

“One of the first things my 
father-in-law did was to lecture me 
on ‘ pleasing the customers.’ 

“* Customers in Germany these 
days have had their fill of soldiering,’ 
he said to me, ‘it’s out of fashion. 
So that means dropping the Herr 
Major, Heinz. And the Frau Major, 
for that matter.’ 

“ Brigitte didn’t like that at all. 

“A few years earlier it had been 
a very different story. You should 
have seen the fuss he made of me 
when Brigitte and I spent two days 
of my leave in 1943 with him and 
his wife. I was never allowed to be 
out of uniform once. He dragged 
me everywhere, introduced me to 
all his business associates: ‘ My 
son-in-law, Herr Major von Zanken- 
dorf, the son of General von Zanken- 
dorf, you know.’ I can still hear 


him saying it. 
often enough. 

“Andnow.. .” Heinz shrugged 
his shoulders. “ In a way I think he 
rather enjoys the present situation. 
It probably gives him a great deal 
of satisfaction. Certainly he misses 
no opportunity of rubbing it in that 
it is the business men who are 
responsible for Germany’s much- 
admired miracle of recovery.” 

** Still,” he added, almost as an 
afterthought, “I mustn’t bite the 
hand that feeds me.” 

As he left me to return to the 
exhibition, I had the impression 
that there was nothing he would have 
liked better. 


He couldn’t say it 


In the intervening years Com- 
munist intransigence had rescued 
Heinz from his father-in-law, and 
turned the frustrated ex-Wehrmacht 
major into a newly commissioned 
Herr Oberstleutmant in the new 
German Army, providing—at least on 
the face of it—a happy ending to the 
chapter of Heinz’s post-war career. 

But if I expected our reunion to 
be comparatively carefree and relaxed, 
I was quickly disillusioned. At 
7.30 precisely the telephone rang 
in my hotel room. It was Heinz. 

“T’m still tied up in a conference 
here at the Ministry of Defence. I 
am very, very sorry. Give me half 
an hour.” 

Forty minutes later there was a 
second telephone call. 

“Would you mind very much 
coming round to the Ministry of 
Defence? It’s on the way to our 
flat, and it would save a lot of time.” 

The Ministry of Defence, a former 
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barracks, looked a grim forbidding 
building in the dark, and the porter 
was extremely suspicious. “ We 
don’t usually have callers at this 
time of night.” He asked to see my 
Personalausweis and spent a long 
time studying my passport before he 
eventually showed me into a waiting- 
room which, judging by its bare and 
inhospitable look, may well have 
served as a detention cell in the old 
days. There were a few wooden 
chairs and a small table, and the walls 
were covered with posters, some 
illustrating the plight of people in 
the Soviet Zone and the growing 
strength of the East German People’s 
Army, and others demanding ‘ reuni- 
fication in freedom’ and stressing 
the rightness of Dr Adenauer’s 
foreign policy. They were a stern 
reminder of the issues that are never 
very far below the surface of German 
politics. There was nothing on 
economic recovery, but in this con- 
text that would perhaps have smacked 
of ‘ counting one’s blessings.’ 

I did not have to wait long. 
Heinz swept into the room in a 
flurry of profuse apologies. Much 
to my disappointment he was not 
wearing uniform. 

“We don’t, here at the Ministry. 
It’s apparently the custom not to 
wear uniform at the British Service 
Ministries, and we were told to copy 
the idea. It’s supposed to help 
create the right psychological atmo- 
sphere between the military and the 
civilians.” He waved me out of the 
room with a grin. 

As we left the building, the porter 
jumped smartly to attention. “ Gute 
Nacht, Herr Oberstleutnant ! ” 
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Heinz shrugged his shoulders in 
mock despair, but made no comment 
until we were out of ear-shot and in 
his Volkswagen. “ Some of the old 
hands find it very difficult to get 
used to all these new-fangled notions. 
And who can blame them? It’s 
sometimes very confusing. You'd 
be surprised at some of the problems 
that crop up. Take this evening. 
Do you know why I’m so late? 
Because we had a conference to 
decide whether or not the new army 
should be taught to present arms. 
I’m not joking. Some were for it, 
because they thought it was good for 
discipline ; others were against it 
because it was too militaristic ; 
others still, argued that Germany 
must have at least some units that 
could present arms, for ceremonial 
occasions. It’s not always easy to 


keep a straight face during these 


discussions. This evening there 
was a dear old boy, a diplomat who 
is supposed to keep us informed on 
the NATO view. He approached 
the whole question—believe it or not 
—from the point of view of German 
equality. ‘Presenting arms,’ he 
told us in his precise voice, ‘is in 
an entirely different category from 
the goose-step. The goose-step can 
be regarded as a peculiarly Prussian 
manifestation. The other NATO 
armies have nothing like it in their 
drill manuals—although I have heard 
it said that the ceremonial slow march 
of the British Guards regiments has 
its origin in the same sort of tradition 
as the goose-step. However that may 
be, the goose-step has been dispensed 
with—and rightly—because it has 
come to be looked upon as a symbol 
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of aggressive militarism. The same 
charge cannot be levelled against 
“presenting arms.” The British, 
the French, even the Americans 
“present arms.” There is con- 
sequently no reason why German 
troops should not do likewise. There 
should, in my view, be as little 
differentiation between ourselves and 
our NATO allies as possible.’ ” 
Heinz warmed to his theme as 
he piloted the car through the dimly- 
lit streets of Bonn’s suburbs. “ It 
was after that little speech that we 
adjourned. It seemed an appro- 
priate note to end on. But, as I see 
it, we'll be bogged down with 
problems like that for a long time 
yet. Four days ago I was kept at 
the Ministry till ten at night dis- 
cussing orders and decorations. At 
present we are not allowed to wear 
any. A lot of people are very sore 
about that. They see Field-Marshal 
Montgomery in full war paint and 
ask why former members of the 
Afrika Korps should not wear their 
medals, now that we are all Allies. 
The trouble, of course, is that Hitler 
was the sole fountain of honours 
during the war. Can you imagine 
the furore, both in Germany and 
outside, if German soldiers were 
suddenly to sport decorations with 
swastikas on them? We went on 
talking round and round the question 
for hours. Somebody suggested that 
the Government should strike new 
medals without swastikas and issue 
them to every soldier entitled to them. 
The representative of the Finance 
Ministry was appalled. ‘In view 
of Hitler’s well-known proclivity 
towards doling out decorations on a 


truly extravagant scale,’ he explained, 
‘that might well prove far too 
costly for the Government.’ In the 
interests of keeping defence expen- 
diture in all its aspects firmly under 
control, he urged the meeting to 
investigate the possibility of having 
the swastikas filed off existing stocks 
of decorations.” 

Heinz and his wife lived in one 
of the blocks of flats specially 
reserved for officials and their families 
on the outskirts of Bonn. It was after 
nine before we arrived there, and I 
was a little apprehensive about the 
kind of reception Brigitte would 
give us. I need not have worried. 
Brigitte was sweetness itself. She 
obviously took her husband’s erratic 
hours in her stride. “ The wife of 
Heinz’s general is no better off. 
She never knows when to expect 
her husband. It’s part of the price 
we must pay for having married 
men who have soldiering in their 
blood.” She led us into the drawing- 
room where she had set out a tray 
with drinks, and apologised for having 
to disappear into the kitchen to 
attend to the dinner which she had 
not wanted to start before we arrived 
for fear of spoiling it. 

The room presented a strange 
aspect. It was a jumble of con- 
trasting styles. Most of the furniture 
was of the peculiarly impersonal 
modernistic design popular in post- 
war Germany; but every avail- 
able surface had been cluttered up 
with mementoes and trinkets that 
must somehow have been salvaged 
from the Zankendorf estate and 
smuggled across the zonal frontier. 
There were colour prints of the 
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estate, of the royal palaces at 
Potsdam and of the famous parade- 
ground there. Past generations of 
Zankendorfs looked down on me 
with an air of serious concentration. 
Against one wall there stood a glass 
case with some of the decorations won 
by the family in the wars of the last 
three centuries. Above it hung the 
ceremonial sword which Frederick 
the Great had presented to one of 
Heinz’s ancestors. Its delicately 
wrought guard was decorated with 
the royal arms of Prussia and those 
of the Zankendorfs. Not many 
Prussian officers, even among the 
Junkers, had been so honoured. 

Heinz saw me looking at it. He 
was suddenly very serious. 

“I may have sounded earlier on 
as if we were some kind of Ruritanian 
army. But make no mistakc—these 
are merely the inevitable growing- 
pains. We'll overcome them with 
the same tenacity and devotion to 
duty with which the man who 
presented that sword mastered his 
difficulties.” 

All the talk at the Ministry, he 
added, mattered less than what 
happened in the first training units, 
which at the moment were stationed 
at Andernach, about thirty miles 
south of Bonn. He had to go there 
in the morning, and suggested that I 
accompany him before I flew back 
to London in the evening. I readily 
accepted the invitation. 

Brigitte’s dinner was delicious—in 
spite of our lateness—but it was 
not long after we had sat down at 
table when there was a ring at the 
front door. Heinz glanced at his 
watch. “ That must be Forst and 
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young Trawitz. I didn’t realise I 
was going to be so late when I asked 
them to call here after dinner ! ” 

I marvelled at Brigitte’s composure. 

“This happens frequently,” she 
remarked, without sounding or look- 
ing in the least resigned, while Heinz 
showed his guests into the drawing- 
room. “Forst is a captain in 
Heinz’s section at the Ministry, and 
Trawitz, I imagine, is a former 
officer who wants to be reinstated. 
Heinz frequently has to report on 
the suitability of former officers, 
and he prefers to see them at home. 
If they call on him at the Ministry 
the word soon spreads; and that 
can cause a lot of ill-feeling if an 
officer, especially one with a distin- 
guished war record, is afterwards 
turned down for some reason or 
other.” 

Heinz rejoined us in the dining- 
room, and while we finished our 
meal, briefly explained Egon von 
Trawitz’s background. He and his 
father, whose estate had not been 
very far from that of the Zankendorfs, 
had both been involved in the 2oth 
July plot. The father had been 
executed, but the Gestapo had been 
unable to discover positive evidence 
of Egon’s complicity. Without that 
Hitler would not allow people of 
Egon’s age—he was a twenty-year- 
old lieutenant at the time—to be 
executed, because he could not 
bring himself to believe, unless there 
was definite evidence to the contrary, 
that young men who had been in the 
Hitler Youth could turn against him. 
It was one aspect of Hitler’s mon- 
strous conceit, but it had saved 
Egon’s life. Of course the Gestapo 
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had tried their hardest to make him 
confess. They had even forced him 
to watch his father’s hanging, but 
Egon had not cracked under the 
intolerable strain. No confession, 
no name of any fellow conspirator 
had crossed his lips. “ I don’t know 
how he came out of that and kept 
his sanity,” Heinz added. 

Trawitz was remarkably handsome. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, 
and carried himself well. His face 
was practically unlined, and his 
manner that of a man absolutely 
certain of himself. If it had not 
been for the air of aloofness which 
surrounded him like an impenetrable 
wall, there would have been no 
hint of what he had been through. 
Women, as Heinz told me later, 
found him extremely attractive. 

He had spent the first six years 
after the war—so it emerged from 
the conversation—as a student at 
Munich University reading law, with- 
out, however, taking a degree. Sub- 
sequently, he had tried his hand at 
farm management on a cousin’s 
estate, and after giving that up, he 
had been doing free-lance publicity 
work for some Bavarian film studios. 

Heinz kept the conversation flow- 
ing smoothly and pleasantly. There 
was no suggestion of an official 
interview. The fact that Trawitz 
wanted to become an officer in the 
new German army was not even 
mentioned. A stranger would have 
thought that Heinz, Captain Forst 
and Trawitz were merely reminiscing 
about their army days. 

Only once was the atmosphere of 
easy camaraderie broken, when Forst 
mentioned the name of a certain 


divisional commander on the Russian 
front. 

“Yes, I knew him.” Trawitz’s 
voice suddenly had a sharp edge to 
it. “He was a member of the 
* Herrenklub’ like my father. He 
was one of those who, after the 
20th July, voted to have my father’s 
name removed from the list of 
members.” 

Forst looked surprised at this 
unexpected outburst, but Heinz 
revealed an unexpected streak of 
diplomacy. “He would not have 
saved your father by refusing to 
vote,” he said gently, “it would 
only have endangered him and his 
family.” 

Trawitz made no comment. He 
sat very still for what seemed a long 
time, and then, pointedly, changed 
the subject. 

It was only after Forst and Trawitz 
had gone that Heinz showed how 
deeply the whole business troubled 
him. “I might so easily have found 
myself in Trawitz’s shoes, and now 
it’s I, of all people, who have to turn 
him down for the new army.” 

He raised his hand to stop my 
interrupting him. “Yes, I will 
have to turn him down. I have no 
choice. There is no room for a man 
who has nothing but contempt for 
those who were not on his side of 
the fence on the 20th July. Just 
as there is no room for those who 
condemn the 2oth July people as 
traitors. Many German officers in 
1944 had to search their consciences 
to decide where they stood. Stauffen- 
berg, Witzleben, Trawitz and I— 
although I was never called on to 
do anything — decided one way. 
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People like Field-Marshal von Rund- 
stedt decided the other. The time 
has now come to recognise that there 
were men of honour on both sides. 
The old resentment must be allowed 
to die. We need a united officer 
corps, not one that is split into 
cliques.” 

Heinz had spoken with rising 
vehemence. He now paused for a 
moment and then continued more 
quietly. 

“There’s enough confusion as 
it is....In a_ political cabaret 
the other evening I heard a story 
—apocryphal of course—that was 
received with a lot of laughter. 
It was about a German general who 
had just been repatriated from 
Russia. He wanted to know about 
his old comrades; for instance, 
Doenitz. In Spandau, he was told. 
Why Spandau? he asked. Because 
Doenitz was gaoled as a major 
war criminal. Oh yes, nodded the 
general, and what about Spcidel ? 
He was in Paris, was the answer. 
In gaol? asked the general. No, 
at NATO headquarters. Panza 
Meyer, then? He was in Canada, 
was the answer. With NATO? 
asked the general. No, in gaol. 
General Heusinger, then, what’s 
happened to him? He was in 
Bonn. In gaol too? No, was the 
answer, he was the new German 
chief of staff. 

“That’s the sort of climate in 
which we must try to build up an 
officer corps with undivided loyalties. 
We cannot afford to add to our 
difficulties by accepting men like 
Trawitz. It’s very hard on him. 
But what we must accomplish is 
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more important. It is not his fault, 
but then there have been Trawitzes 
and Zankendorfs before who have 
had to sacrifice their careers for the 
sake of something bigger.” 


When Heinz came to collect me 
at my hotel the next morning, his 
grim mood of the previous evening 
had disappeared completely. It was 
a gloriously sunny day, and as we 
drove up the Rhine valley to Ander- 
nach, he talked away happily, point- 
ing out the hotel at Godesberg where 
Neville Chamberlain and Hitler had 
met in 1938, the large villa which 
housed the recently arrived Soviet 
ambassador and his staff, and other 
places of interest on our route. 
“TI enjoy getting away from the 
Ministry now and then,” he explained, 
“and out among the men who really 
do some soldiering.” 

He was wearing uniform, and it 
took me some time to get used to its 
complete lack of martial splendour. 
I could still remember Heinz in his 
tightly fitting field-grey uniform with 
its high collar, its epaulettes and 
elaborate sword- belt; and here 
now, was a loose double-breasted 
blue-grey jacket with badges of 
rank which were so small that they 
were all but invisible. 

Heinz saw me looking at him, and 
laughed. ‘ Don’t say it! I know I 
look like a cross between a tram- 
collector and—and a post-office clerk. 
It’s all part of the ‘easy, relaxed 
code of soldierly behaviour’ we’ve 
worked out at the Ministry. Still, 
sometimes I wish we wouldn’t cut 
ourselves off from all our traditional 
ways quite so deliberately. One 
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can go too far in that sort of thing, 
and do a lot of damage.” 

Any reservations he may have had, 
however, were not apparent when we 
arrived at the Andernach training- 
camp. Heinz seemed to take to 
the new code like a duck to water. 
The guard at the gate who addressed 
him as ‘ Herr Oberleutnant’ instead 
of ‘Herr Oberstleutnant’—a de- 
motion by three ranks—was merely 
told that, although the new German 
army might be short of subalterns, 
it had not yet reached the stage of 
having to put up with lieutenants, 
even ‘Ober’ lieutenants, who were 
in their forties. A recruit who passed 
us On our way to the Commandant’s 
office and failed to salute was ignored. 
Ynly when a second recruit brought 
his arm up half-way and then let 
it fall to his side again a little uncer- 
tainly, did Heinz call him over to 
administer a reprimand. But even 
that was remarkably mild. “I 
don’t care whether you salute mé 
or not, but make up your mind one 
way or the other, and then stick to 
your decision.” 

The atmosphere seemed decidedly 
more military when we entered the 
Commandant’s outer office. The 
half-dozen sergeants and corporals 
there jumped up from their desks 
and came smartly to attention. They 
were obviously old soldiers. 

Heinz arranged for me to be shown 
over the camp while he saw the 
Commandant, and a few minutes 
later I set out on my tour with a 
sergeant, a former paratrooper, who 
had fought in Crete. Ten thousand 
German paratroopers were dropped 
there, he told me, and seven thousand 


had lost their lives. He hoped that 
I would not think the new German 
army ‘soft’ because of the arrange- 
ments at the camp. 

Certainly few soldiers, not even 
excluding the Americans, can ever 
have been quartered more comfort- 
ably. The men lived four, six or 
eight to a room. Each had a ward- 
robe and a bed with a foam-rubber 
mattress, and they were allowed, 
indeed encouraged, to decorate their 
rooms with curtains and other fur- 
nishings of their own choosing. “‘ The 
authorities want the men to treat this 
as if it were their home,” 
geant told me. 

There were no pictures of bathing 
beauties to be seen anywhere, but 
that, as I remembered, was not a 
new feature. I had not noticed any 
‘cheesecake’ photographs in the 
Potsdam barracks which Heinz had 
taken me to see before the war, and 
when I had questioned him about it, 
he had seemed genuinely surprised 
and asked me if British soldiers ever 
went in for that kind of thing. 

The walls of several rooms were 
decorated with Iron Crosses and 
other medals. The sergeant ex- 
plained that since the ‘ old soldiers ” 
were not yet permitted to wear their 
medals, this seemed to them the next 
best thing. 

Small groups of recruits were 
exercising all over the parade-ground. 
“No weapon-training, you'll notice 
and very little drilling,” the sergeant 
pointed out. “ The important thing 
at this stage is to get everyone into 
first-class physical condition. The 
rest will come later.” 

The camp had, until a few months 


the ser- 
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ago, been occupied by the French, 
and there were still a few signs 
indicating where to find ‘ secours’ 
and what to do in case of ‘ incendie.’ 
“‘There’s a great shortage of barracks 
in Germany,” the sergeant informed 
me. ‘ Most of the old Wehrmacht 
barracks are occupied by British, 
French or American troops. So 
we’re building ourselves new ones. 
Not that we mind. It means that 
we will eventually have the most 
modern ones of all.” 

Heinz and the Commandant were 
waiting for me when I got back to 
the Headquarters building, and took 
me into one of the big mess halls for 
lunch. We sat down at a long table 
together with a group of young 
officer cadets. ‘* They are all volun- 
teers,” the Commandant. told me. 
“Tt takes courage and a great deal 
of independent judgment to volun- 
teer for the army in Germany today 
if you belong to that generation. 
Most of them were ten years old 
or less when Germany collapsed in 
1945, and since then they’ve only 
heard what an evil thing militarism 
is. They’ve had to fight a lot of 
prejudice.” 

The cadets did not need much 
encouragement to tell their stories. 

One, who had until recently been 
at Heidelberg University, recalled 
how mercilessly his fellow students 
had ragged him when they learnt 
that he wanted to become an officer ; 
they thought he had gone clean off 
his head. Another, a budding 
accountant, had apparently been 
told that he must be some kind of 
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moron, incapable of standing on his 
own two feet in a competitive world. 
And a third had been advised by 
his father not to wear uniform when 
he came home on leave. 

All this was obviously not new 
to Heinz. His only comment on the 
way back to Bonn was that that was 
the generation which mattered in 
the long run. Without their support 
there could be no German army. 

We drove straight to the airport. 
Heinz, with his usual efficiency, soon 
found the appropriate desk for my 
flight. While he had my ticket 
checked and my luggage labelled, 
someone standing behind us asked 
a porter: “‘ What is that uniform ? 
Is it the new Lufthansa outfit ? ” 

I do not know if Heinz heard that 
remark, but when I thanked him 
for his hospitality and all the trouble 
he had taken he said: “I shall be 
content if in two or three years’ 
time there is a little genuine respect 
for this uniform. It’s not only a 
question of creating an effective 
military force, but of setting an 
example of some standard of behav- 
iour. At present there’s nothing 
like that in Germany—only a self- 
centred, self-satisfied concentration 
on matcrial welfare. That’s not 
enough. Some of us, whatever our 
personal shortcomings, do at least 
try to stand for something more. 
And we seem to be the only ones.” 

Heinz may well be right, but his 
conclusion gave me no comfort what- 
ever. It left me with a somewhat 
disturbing thought on which to end 
my visit. 
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THE news in early June that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had gone into 
hospital for an operation brought 
uncertainty back to the Presidential 
election. It is true that the operation, 
which seems to have been successful, 
had nothing to do with the condi- 
tion of the President’s heart; yet 
it could hardly fail to reopen the 
question of whether he is really fit 
to fight a gruelling electoral battle 
in the autumn and to follow up a 
victory, if he should win, by spending 
a further period of four years in the 
world’s most exacting office. 

The uncertainty affects the Repub- 
licans more than the Democrats. 
Mr Adlai Stevenson has been estab- 
lishing, not without noise and heat, 
his claim to be the favourite for the 
Democratic nomination. While his 
victory in California seems finally 
to have disposed of his chief rival, 
Senator Kefauver, Mr Stevenson 
has still to meet the threat from 
Mr Averil Harriman, and to overcome 
the old belief that a man who has 
been defeated once for the Presidency 
should not be given, as Governor 
Dewey was given, a second chance. 

The Republican problem is rather 
different. Whatever the final choice 
of the Democrats may be, at least 
they have a second string, but the 
Republicans have not. No one has 
been groomed to succeed President 
Eisenhower, and the natural choice, 


Vice-President Nixon, is out of 
favour with a large body of opinion 
in the Party. In fact, it might 
almost be said that if no Democrat 
is likely to defeat President Eisen- 
hower, Vice-President Nixon is un- 
likely to defeat any Democrat who 
might be chosen to contest the 
Presidency against him. Yet there 
he is, almost certain to be Vice- 
President if Mr Eisenhower runs, 
and almost certain to be nothing at 
all if the President has to retire. 

The trouble is that no one can 
tell at present if the President will 
be able to run, and whether a fresh 
choice of a candidate, if this is 
necessary, will have to be made at 
the last moment, allowing little time 
for the usual very exhaustive examina- 
tion and elimination of aspirants. 
In these circumstances Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon might very well get the 
nomination for lack of any reasonable 
alternative. 


So much was happening in the 
early summer that, with Singapore, 
and Cyprus, and the tension on 
Israel’s borders, and President Eisen- 
hower’s return to his bed of sickness, 
and even speculations about the Test 
matches, no one gave the agreement 
between France and Germany over 
the Saar the attention it merited. 
Yet the Agreement was indeed 
something to note in a world which 
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is still very short of good news. 
The Saar was one of the most 
intractable of Europe’s post-war 
problems. France wanted its coal, 
but Germany wanted its people ; 
and for long neither showed the 
slightest readiness to give way. 

The new Agreement allows for 
political union with Western Ger- 
many on Ist January 1957, under 
certain conditions designed to try 
to meet the French point of view. 
The Moselle is to be canalised, 
France is to receive 90 million tons 
of coal a year from the Wandt coal- 
field, and the Franco-Saar Customs 
Union will come to an end. 

The assent of Western Germany 
to these terms was to be expected ; 
that of France was a welcome 
surprise. The truth may be that the 
Quai d’Orsay is facing other and 
more urgent troubles than an un- 
solved Saar problem. With North 
Africa still in a ferment and the tale 
of casualties in Algeria mounting 
weekly, the Saar is by comparison 
a minor matter. But the Agreement, 
though unlikely to arouse much 
enthusiasm in France, will be none 
the less welcome to the Western 
world if it contributes towards the 
ending of an historic quarrel. 


Mr René Beaudoin’s many friends 
in this country have been distressed 
by the scenes, of which he has been 
the centre, in the Parliament at 
Ottawa. Nothing like them has been 
seen in the Canadian House of 
Commons, at least not for a very 


long time. The occasion was the 
passage through Parliament of the 


Pipeline Bill. Few people object to 
a scheme for conveying the natural 
gas of Alberta to the Eastern Prov- 
inces, or even within reasonable 
limits on to the United States, but 
the opposition of the Progressive 
Conservatives was aroused by what 
they regarded as the dispropor- 
tionately high amount of foreign 
capital it was proposed to employ. 
Yet that by itself was not the root of 
the trouble. The Minister in charge 
of the Bill, Mr Howe, was born in 
the United States and is on record 
as saying that he does not care about 
‘the nationality of a dollar bill.’ 
He has always sat a little loosely to 
British Parliamentary procedure ; he 
is impatient of opposition in the 
House ; and, being a man of forceful 
character, he has been inclined to 
impose his will on his more tractable 
colleagues, even upon his Prime 
Minister, Mr St Laurent. What 
has really enraged not only Mr Drew, 
the Conservative leader, but that 
mild-mannered politician, Mr Cold- 
well, leader of the C.C.F. or Labour 
Party, has been Mr Howe’s attempt 
to have the closure applied to the 
debates on the Pipeline Bill. At 
Westminster everyone is familiar 
with the guillotine: in Canada it is 
comparatively a novelty. Over here 
no one likes it, but almost everybody 
agrees that its use is sometimes 
necessary if the Queen’s Govern- 
ment is to be carried on. Much 
depends on when and how it is used, 
and that is where tact and toleration 
are required, not only from the 
Government but from the Speaker, 
one of whose primary duties is to 
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ensure that the rights of minorities 
are not ignored. 

In this instance both tact and 
toleration seem to have been lacking 
in Mr Howe, and perhaps also in 
Mr Beaudoin, who is charged with 
undue subservience to the Govern- 
ment. How far this charge is fair 
only someone familiar with Canadian 
procedure can determine; but the 
temper aroused suggests that the 
situation was badly handled. Some- 
thing has gone very wrong when a 
respected Member like Mr Don 
Fleming is suspended, when a meek 
man like Mr Coldwell shakes his 
fist at the Speaker and even appears 
to have designs on the Mace, and 
when, to drown the cries of the 
Opposition, the Government back- 
benchers sing “‘ Onward Christian 
Soldiers” and “‘ Home on the Range.” 
The Government, with its huge 
majority, easily repelled the assault 
in the lobbies, but the prestige of 
the House, of the Speaker, and of the 
Prime Minister, who sat silent and 
impassive during the scene, has been 
badly shaken. The general view in 
Ottawa seems to be that the General 
Election, due anyhow next year, may 
and probably should be held sooner, 
and the Opposition, by obstruction, 
may be in a position to force the 
Government’s hand. The Progres- 
sive Conservatives would naturally 
welcome an opportunity for which 
they have long been waiting and 
which they will certainly exploit. 
While feeling in the country has been 
calm, no one forgets that nearly 
fifty years ago, on the rather similar 
issue of a Treaty of Reciprocity with 





the United States, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier went to the country and was 
beaten. At the moment an electoral 
turn-over on this scale seems unlikely, 
but undoubtedly both the Progres- 
sive Conservatives and the C.C.F. 
will gain seats; and if the former 
could bring themselves to make 
some sort of electoral pact with the 
Social Credit Party, with which, in 
spite of differences over the Pipeline 
Bill, they have much in common, 
they might conceivably end the long 
Liberal reign at Ottawa. 

By Canadian custom a new Parlia- 
ment means a new Speaker, who 
this time would be one of the British- 
born Members of the winning Party. 
The departure of Mr Beaudoin in 
the near future is anyhow inevitable. 
He is believed to have been offered a 
place in the Government and, after 
the scenes in May and early June, 
and in the face of the hostility of 
about one-third of the existing 
House of Commons, can hardly 
continue to discharge the duties of 
the Chair with the detachment they 
are generally supposed to require. 
It is unfortunate that the Parliaments 
of the self-governing countries of 
the Commonwealth overseas have 
never been able to establish that 
traditional impartiality of the Speaker 
which prevails at Westminster. With 
them the Speaker is a Party man, 
who, when he goes into the Chair, 
retains his Party position, sometimes 
even to the extent of speaking for 
the Government. So, naturally, 
when a new Government comes in, 
a new Speaker comes in too, and 
equally naturally no Speaker enjoys 
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the full confidence of the Opposition, 
as he has it here. Most people who 
have seen the Westminster system 
working will say that it is the better 
method; but so far any attempts 
that have been made to intro- 
duce it into the other Parliaments 
of the Commonwealth have been 
unsuccessful. 


Mr Nehru’s sudden discovery 
that Chitral, the small territory on 
the borders of Pakistan which was 
once the scene of a frontier war, 
should really belong to India, 
sounded suspiciously like bluff. It 
is true that for about eighty years 
Kashmir has asserted a_ rather 
shadowy suzerainty over Chitral, 
but the Maharajah did nothing 
about it and no one took it very 
seriously. Pakistan will be more 


annoyed than alarmed by this new 
suggestion. The claim is a little too 
thin even for Mr Nehru. He 


established himself in Kashmir, 
captured Hyderabad, and ousted the 
French from their Indian colonies ; 
but in suggesting that Chitral really 
belongs to India this latter - day 
imperialist is going too far. If he 
believes that the claim is valid, he 
should have mentioned it years ago. 
Obviously there can be no security 
for Pakistan if at any moment he is 
going to say, “ Oh, and by the way, 
there is this, that, or the other bit 
of land I overlooked when India 
was partitioned. Hand it over, 
please.” 

The sting is not so much in Chitral 
as in Kashmir, which every Pakistani 
believes has been filched from his 


country by India. The claim to 
Chitral rests on that tenuous 
suzerainty and on nothing else. 
Legalistically Mr Nehru can make 
a case, as he always does. Kashmir, 
he can say, belongs lawfully to India, 
which at any rate enjoys the nine 
points of the law covered by pos- 
session, so that an adjoining Prov- 
ince, over which Kashmir has had 
sovereignty nominally, though not 
actually, for eighty years, should be 
India’s too. But as Pakistan regards 
Kashmir as stolen property, it is 
unlikely to look with any favour on 
a further claim respecting one of 
Kashmir’s alleged possessions, par- 
ticularly as since Partition Pakistan 
has been in undisturbed and until 
lately unquestioned occupation of 
Chitral. 

Mr Nehru may be hoping opti- 
mistically to exchange his claim on 
Chitral for a recognition of his right 
to stay in Kashmir. If that is his 
idea, he will certainly be disappointed. 
Pakistan has not the slightest inten- 
tion either of handing over the 
territory she holds or of abandoning 
her claim to another territory, most 
of which she thinks she ought to 
hold. The deadlock is at present 
complete, though partition is the 
obvious solution. The north-west 
of the Province, which is predomin- 
antly Moslem, should go to Pakistan, 
while India should keep Jammu and 
Ladakh, which have clear Hindu 
majorities. The only doubtful 
district is the Jhelum Valley, the fate 
of which would have to be decided 
by a plebiscite. Unfortunately such 
bitterness has been engendered by 
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the dispute that neither India nor 
Pakistan is disposed to make con- 
cessions or to accept an unfavour- 
able verdict. Meanwhile, relations 
between the two countries are worse 
than they have ever been, and 
Hindus, apprehensive of war, are 
fleeing over the border from East 
Pakistan at an unprecedented rate. 


No new policy for Cyprus emerged 
during Sir John Harding’s visit to 
London in early June; and in spite 
of rumours probably no new policy is 
at present possible. Sir John has 


been at pains to emphasise that it is 
premature to discuss political solu- 
tions until terrorism has been wiped 
out. He is hopeful of an improve- 
ment in the situation by the autumn. 
From the military point of view 


there are two objectives: the first 
is by long sweeps and constant 
patrol to wipe out the bands now 
operating in the island, to eliminate 
their leaders, capture their equip- 
ment and scatter the rank and file. 
The second objective is somehow to 
seal off the island from the Greek 
mainland. Neither purpose will be 
easy to achieve ; and of the two the 
second is perhaps the more difficult 
as well as the more urgent. Not 
only the weapons and equipment of 
the terrorists but the leaders them- 
selves come from Greece ; and if the 
present stock of both could be put 
out of action and an effective blockade 
kept up, the rebellion should peter 
out in a few months. But the island 
has a mountainous interior, full of 
hiding-places, and a long coast-line 
with many little harbours which 


small Greek steamers might enter 
by night. 

As for an ultimate political solution, 
this is still to find. Archbishop 
Makarios is in the Seychelles and so 
far no heir to his leadership has 
appeared. The Government’s hope 
is that when Sir John has dealt 
with the terrorists, and the ordinary 
citizen is released from his present 
fear of punitive action, someone may 
come forward with the authority and 
the courage to speak for the Greek 
Cypriots ; until then it is not much 
use talking about a settlement. Just 
as it takes two to make a quarrel, 
it takes two to conduct a negotiation. 

The Opposition, for their part, are 
asking for talks to be reopened with 
Archbishop Makarios, or alternatively 
that the island should be handed over, 
bases and all, to N.A.T.O. But that 
would be no solution at all. It would 
not satisfy the Turks, who are 
becoming every week more restless 
and riotous; no more would it 
satisfy our own military authorities, 
who are justified in pointing out that 
the United Kingdom has commit- 
ments and purposes in the Middle 
East wider than N.A.T.O.’s and 
must retain her liberty to use the 
base for these. 

The deportation of an Orthodox 
priest living in London, on the 
ground that he had been collecting 
money for Cypriots from his congre- 
gation, started an ecclesiastical flutter 
and excited some members of the 
Opposition, who apparently find it 
perfectly reasonable that someone 
enjoying the hospitality of this 
country should send support to a 
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body of men at this moment in 
rebellion and busily engaged in the 
murder of our soldiers. Most people 
do not accept this point of view. 
Indeed they may go further and 
inquire why an organisation like 
the Electrical Trades Union should 
be allowed to send gifts to those who 
have declared themselves the Queen’s 
enemies. 

When the Mau Mau troubles were 
at their worst, much strong feeling 
was aroused in Kenya and elsewhere 
by a story that certain public houses 
in this country were prominently 
displaying collecting boxes inscribed 
‘For the Mau Mau.’ The story 
may not have been true and none of 
these alleged money boxes was, it 
is believed, ever identified; but 
the fact that a great many people 
regarded their existence as credible 
is a comment on the attitude of 
a section of the public towards 
treason—an ugly and unfashionable 
word which nevertheless correctly 
describes activities of this kind. 


During recent months Kenya has 
been happily out of the headlines. 
The rebellion has virtually ended. 
Only five major Mau Mau leaders 
are still at large, and of the 73 minor 
commanders who were known to 
be in the forests last October no 
more than 14 survive. The military 
operation is over, only one battalion 
of British troops will stay in the 
country, and the mopping up of 
the remaining rebels will be carried 
out by the King’s African Rifles, 
the police and the Home Guard. 
But if the Emergency has almost 


ended, some of its larger problems 
remain. One of the most difficult 
of these is the release from the 
detention camps of Kikuyu who for 
some reason like oath-taking have 
been put into them. Although the 
rate of rehabilitation and release has 
been much faster than anyone antici- 
pated, a hard core of terrorists is 


- left, and since probably these can 


never be allowed to return to the 
Kikuyu Reserve, where they would 
contaminate their fellow-countrymen 
afresh, special arrangements will 
have to be made to accommodate 
them eventually in another part of 
Kenya. 

Early in June the Opposition 
asked for and got a debate on Kenya 
in the House of Commons. Allega- 
tions against the Security Forces and 
the authorities in the colony had been 
made, notably by Mrs Castle inside 
and by a Miss Fletcher outside the 
House. No doubt, when rumour 
and misstatement are rife, it is best 
to bring matters of this kind into 
open debate. At the same time it 
is unfortunate that Members of the 
Opposition do not refer these com- 
plaints to the Colonial Office at once. 
If their purpose is to help the 
Africans and not simply to embarrass 
the Government, that is the course 
they should follow; but to suggest 
that they should do this is possibly 
to credit them with a larger ration 
of public spirit and humanity than 
in fact they possess. 

If the debate served no other 
purpose, it at least displayed the 
anxiety of the Government to deal 
promptly and rigorously with any 
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proved offence by a magistrate or 
a member of the Security Forces. 
The Colonial Secretary was not 
perhaps at his most effective in his 
reply and at times was roughly 
handled by the Opposition, but he 
stood his ground and made some 
good points. 

A further thought that must have 
occurred to a good many people is 
that the Opposition were much less 
interested in the passing of the 
Emergency and in the good work 
done by, for example, the Kikuyu 
Home Guard, than they were in 
the political grievances they had un- 
earthed. It would almost seem that 
from the Opposition’s point of view 
bad news is good news and good 
news is not news at all. 

That confidence in the rule of 
law should have been a little shaken 
is serious, but that there have 
been incidents in which justice 
was summary rather than regular, 
although reprehensible, is_ easily 
understood when we remember the 
particularly atrocious record of Mau 
Mau, against their own people even 
more than against Europeans. We 
should not judge a man who has 
seen his family butchered before 
his eyes as severely as we would 
judge a London policeman dis- 
charging his duties in the Old Kent 
Road. The wonder is that incidents 
have not been far more numerous. 
No one will want to whitewash them, 
but most people are a little nauseated 
by the sight of Mr Fenner Brockway 
and his friends being too busy 
lavishing their sympathy on a few 
Mau Mau who may have grievances, 


to have anything to spare for Mau 
Mau’s many victims. 


The General Election in Western 
Nigeria resulted in a victory for the 
Prime Minister, Mr Awolowo. Al- 
though he has lost twelve seats and 
the Party sponsored by Dr Azikiwe 
(‘Zik’) has gained nineteen, a 
majority of sixteen should be 
adequate for working purposes. To 
some extent Mr Awolowo’s success 
is a tribute to him and his colleagues 
for having given the Region three 
years of reasonably honest and 
efficient government. At any rate 
the electorate seems to have been 
more impressed by what Mr Awolowo 
has done than by what ‘ Zik’s’ 
party has promised to do. 

It seems, however, that the main 
issue on which the vote was taken 
was not the past, but the future—in 
other words, self-government. The 
people were asked to choose between 
*Zik’s’ policy and Awolowo’s. ‘Zik’ 
has made it abundantly clear that he 
wants and expects ‘ independence’ 
this summer, not just for this Region 
or for that, but for the whole Federa- 
tion. Awolowo’s policy is more 
moderate and realistic. He would 
like Regional self-government this 
year, but for the Federation advocates 
a more cautious approach, giving 
full consideration to the views of 
Northern Nigeria. As the North, 
through its mouthpiece the Northern 
People’s Congress, has declared 
against Federal independence in the 
near future, ‘ Zik’ is likely to find 
himself in a minority of one against 
two, the Eastern Region following 
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and the other two Regions rejecting 
his leadership. In these circum- 
stances Federal independence may 
be relegated to a distant day. Therein 
may lie the importance of the 
Western election, which has tipped 
the balance against ‘ Zik,’ even if 
only temporarily; and now that 
Sir John Macpherson, only lately 
Governor-General of Nigeria, is to 
become Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State at the Colonial Office, we 
can be pretty sure that due weight 
will be given to the views of the 
North. 

An even more serious contest 
will take place in the Gold Coast 
during July. This election may have 
a more bitter character owing to the 
insistence on provincial autonomy 
of the majority of the Ashantis 
(they have been dubbed the Northern 
Ireland of West Africa). The Prime 
Minister, Mr N’Kruma, while oppos- 
ing this, has declared that he will 
be bound by the verdict of the 
electors. What he has left a little 
uncertain is whether by this he means 
the verdict of a majority of the 
Ashantis, which will probably be 
in favour of provincial autonomy, 
or the verdict of the whole of the 
Gold Coast, which will probably 
be against it. Feeling on the subject 
runs so high that there is even talk 
of armed resistance if Mr N’Kruma 
continues to oppose provincial 
autonomy (‘ Ulster will fight and 
Ulster will be right’). Accordingly, 
some fear is felt whether the elections 
will be fairly and peacefully con- 
ducted; and if they are not, or if 


they are but go against Mr N’Kruma, 
whether his dream of a new African 
Kingdom of Ghana will be realised 
in the near future. 


As Mr Cole points out in his 
Foreword to Mr Werth’s interesting 
and massive history of France from 
1940 to 1955,' the French view of 
Britain, and indeed of France, differs 
very widely from our own. For the 
Frenchman ‘ Dunkirk’ too often 
stands as a story of desertion, even of 
betrayal. Mers-el-Kebir and Dakar 
are unhappy memories; while the 
reluctance of Britain to join a con- 
federated Western Europe and her 
readiness to allow Germany to rearm 
are fresh evidence of the perfidy of 
Albion. Some of the current charges, 
such as the suggestion that Britain 
failed adequately to support the 
Resistance and even deliberately 
starved it of weapons, sound rather 
far-fetched. But the significant point 
is that a great many Frenchmen 
believe such charges to be true. 

Mr Werth emphasises that to 
understand what has happened in 
France during the past sixteen years 
it is necessary to go back a good deal 
earlier in her history—to 1934, the 
year of the Stavisky scandal and of 
the February riots; even perhaps 
to Verdun, where in the First World 
War the flower of French manhood 
lost their lives and Pétain won his 
reputation. Later the whole story 
is confused by the French habit of 
creating myths—the myth of Pétain, 
the myth of the Resistance, the myth 
of Liberation, the myth of a new 


1 ‘France, 1940-1955.’ By Alexander Werth. (Robert Hale.) 
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France—none of which was _his- 
torically quite true. (There was even 
the myth of another sort about 
Laval, who, Mr Werth believes, was 
less guilty than Pétain, the Marshal 
using the Minister at least as much 
as the Minister used the Marshal.) 

The collapse of 1940 fell on a 
defeated country suffering under 
third-rate politicians and second-rate 
soldiers. Even so, Vichy-ism was 
more than an expedient of the 
moment. It was the historical 
counter-revolution coming into its 
own; and as such it rallied to its 
ranks a motley army of reactionaries, 
monarchists, clericals and most of 
the intellectuals. It was a union of 
Fascists and pietists. Even the Pope, 
according to Maurras, coined the 
phrase, ‘Le miracle Pétain” Who 
killed the Third Republic is a 
question as freely canvassed as 
who killed Cock Robin. What is 
certain is that in 1940 an over- 
whelming majority of Frenchmen 
were for Pétain and that five years 
later hardly anyone had a good word 
for him. As for the people them- 
selves, stunned by the disaster to 
their country, they wanted only 
peace, and were very ready to accept 
Weygand’s confident prophecy that 
by August Britain, too, would have 
surrendered. 

But Britain did not surrender and 
presently de Gaulle, in Mr Werth’s 
phrase a ‘ magnificent anachronism,’ 
became the rallying-point of Free 
France. The Resistance followed, 
its ranks reinforced by the Maquis, 
into which went any young man who 
did not want to be deported for 


forced labour in Germany. The 
Resistance became the biggest of the 
French myths, and Mr Werth de- 
preciates it sadly but firmly. Never, 
he suggests, paraphrasing Sir 
Winston, have so few run so many 
risks for so little. There was a 
heroic minority who endured danger, 
torture and death. There was an 
unheroic majority which by August 
1944 was claiming on the slenderest 
evidence to have been in the Resist- 
ance all the time; and while 
undoubtedly the movement gave 
substantial help during the Allied 
advance, to talk as though it was the 
true liberator of France is absurd. 

Then the Germans went, de 
Gaulle arrived, and the Golden Age 
was to return. But it did not. 
Nothing happened accordingly to 
the rosy expectations formed. The 
myth of the Resistance was captured 
by the Communists. De Gaulle, 
having shown that he was neither 
a politician nor a_ revolutionary, 
disappeared with his ‘ Government 
of National Unanimity.’ Later he 
reappeared for a time with his R.P.F., 
but left it as suddenly as he had 
formed it. Inflation was rampant, 
food was desperately short, about 
a third of the people were voting 
for the Communists, and abroad little 
attention was being paid to the views 
of France. One transient embar- 
rassed Premier followed another and 
presently, above the cries of the 
racketeers in the Black Market and 
the cackle of the politicians in the 
Assembly, rose the thin bleating of 
the existentialists in the ‘ groves of 
Academe.’ 
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Worse was to follow with the 
collapse of France’s colonial empire. 
This was a fearful comment on the 
unwisdom of trying to keep up with 
the Jones’s. For France, despite 
her recovery from the war, was 
weak and poor ; in the many Govern- 


Left, the judgments he passes on 
the Communists and Socialists are 
as caustic as those on the M.R.P. 
and the R.P.F. If he were writing 
of any other country than France 
the effect he would produce on his 
readers would be one of unrelieved 


ments she produced over ten years 
she found only one man of stature, 
M. Mendés-France, and his eventful 
Premiership lasted only eight months. 
Indo-China was lost and North 
Africa was in turmoil, but no one 
except M. Mendés-France did or is 
now doing much about it. 

Of all this Mr Werth writes with 
a detached irony, and if his sympathy 
appears on the whole to be with the 


gloom, if not of despair ; but France 
seems to have a vitality which 
survives disaster and rises above 
mediocrity. Eighty years have passed 
since Swinburne wrote, ‘ There is 
no more France’; sixteen years 
ago she went down in utter disaster ; 
and despite everything she is still 
alive, with a place in Europe and 
in the world which none other 
may fill. 
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